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The Allis Engines at Glasgow. 


In our issue No. 29 we gave 
] 


ome tacts 
regarding the early difficulties with these 
starting them up under load 


engines due to 


without first breaking them in, because of 
Exposition at Glasgow 


] 


these engines Nave 


the needs of the 
\t the 


been in regular service over 


present writing 


SIXt) 


who erected them reports in 


the engine 

recen ( ( o his home office that they 
ire the twe est engines that eve left the 
Allis shops and that he never saw more 
cuietly g or satisfactory machines 
As to the English and Scotch engines, he 
writes 

On f Stewart engines 1s all adrift 
and they have been for about four weeks 
trying 1 ly matters, but by all ap 


remedy 


pearances | nk they have struck a snag 
The first Musgrave engine has been run 
ning for the last four weeks and cannot 


be put to work yet as it will not regulat 


There 1s 


either the 


word in any paper about 


\Miusgrave or Stewart 


but if this had 


engines, 
been the American engines 
been published in all the 


But there 


it would have 
papers in Great Britain. 
papel talk now the show is 
ing.” 


It will be recalled that our previous arti 


cle stated that one of the Stewart engines 
had been “handed over to the Stewart 
company for overhauling” and that the 
second one would be as soon as the firs 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


is action being 


one was in working order, tl 


taken because the engines would not work 
The letter of the Allis 


Chalmers Company's engineer would in 


with the governor 


dicate that the results of the overhauling 
have not been happy 

Since the above was put in type we have 
the Allis 


] 


dat« a 


received a letter by 
MeGregor 


later 


copy of a 
Mr 


gives 


works engineer 


july 30, which information 


i‘ollowing is an extract from this letter 


“The engines are still running fine, and 
our 60-day run was up 
month, without even a 
you the Stars and Stripes are sti 
and I get congratulated almost daily witl 
Our English f 


he above remark 


the Musgraves, had five full weeks 


break in their first engine, and last Sunday 
they went on the load and stayed with it 
for just eight hours, then had to shut down 
with hot bearings and guides. On Mor 
Gay morning they had to lift their mai 
haft and move one of the lower sh 


They have been about 5'4 months erecting 


engine, and no 


een especially nutter regarding 


engines and has published many misstat 
the latest ot 


Mal 


t 1 
{ rou 


about them One of 


ments 


an expert was sent from 


] ie i 
to Glasgow to investigate tl 


waukee 
bles. We are informed by the Alh 
Chalmers Company that this 1s untrue and 


“no one was sent from this country 


to handle the Glasgow except the 


engines, 


with them on the start. I 


men who went 
brief, the only ground the papers have had 
for adverse comment has been occasiones 


by our efforts to accommodate the Glas 
eow authorities by starting the engines 1 
work before having a chance to thoroughly 


try them.” 
We do not wish our 


publication of thes« 


facts to be understood as an attack upon 
ihe British engines. It is not to be sup 


posed that the Musgraves or 


cre not competent engine 

though it is quite possible that in electric 
power house engines they have come 
«cross some problems that are new t 
hem. We should very much like to know 
heir own explanation of the situation 


shall, however, watch the columns 


We 


of the “Practical Engineer” with some 1 
terest to see how it extricates itself from 
the hole into which it jumped when 


assumed the trifling difficulties experienced 


the start with the Allis engines to prov 


those engines to be hopelessly bad I 
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The Brooklyn Bridge Accident. 
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a atte sii breakine 
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de- 


“every suspender of the outer 


iould break and because of this he 


lares that 
ables might break for a distance of 250 to 


300 feet without doing any appreciable 
damage to the bridge.” 


that “the direct cause of 


breaking of the rods cannot be told 


He considers 
the 
ith absolute exactness,” but does not be- 
lieve that the 
the ripping of a seam, because of the trans- 


rods broke in succession like 


fer of load, to be more than partly true. 
If this were the real action he pertinently 


“There is no reason why the break- 


Says: 


ge should have stopped after nine rods 
were broken.” The original factor of safe- 
tv of these rods was eight and is now not 
less than six. 
Taking up the much condemned hinge 
construction of the short suspender rods 
that while it “answered all 


le says pur 


under normal conditions there is 


poses 
reason to suppose that the latter have been 
\s the tem 


perature changes these rods play between 


disturbed in course of time.” 


the floor beams, and while these beams are 
far enough apart to accomodate the move- 
ment when the parts are properly located 
' appears that the original location of the 
The upper 
ends of the suspender rods are attached 


parts has not been preserved 


to bands which clasp the cables and ‘‘oc- 
casionally the cable bands did not offer 
sufficient resistance and shifted on the ca 
ble or were intentionally shifted to accom- 

the of * the 
so that “it is probable to assume 
that the rods which broke, in place of 31% 


modate direction suspender 


rods,” 


iuches [as calculated] may have swung 7 
Not only did 


this increase the temperature stresses five 


cr 8 inches out of plumb.” 


or six times, but “‘there was not sufficient 
room between the top chord channels for 
se much motion. The suspender would 
bear against the edge of the channel and 
bend.” The 


the bridge also lead to “constantly reversed 


would lateral vibrations of 
bending strains in the rods as soon as they 
are rusted in the hole of the 
block.” Mr. Hildenbrand 
opinion that “it is probable that a combina- 
tion of all the 


must have happened which easily 


trunnion 
gives as_ his 
circumstances mentioned 
could 
Lave produced sufficient tension 1n the rods 
to break them.” After recommending the 
strengthening of the bottom chords of the 
stiffening trusses within the stay system 
and a modification of the short suspender 
1od Mr. Hildenbrand 
cludes by saying: 

“While the Brooklyn Bridge has a few 
should be 


arrangement, con- 


points in some details which 
improved, it has plenty of strength in the 
cables, which are the true backbone of the 
bridge. Under the supposition that the 
structure is in perfect state of preserva- 
tion, it is capable of accommodating safely 
all the traffic it bears now without restrict- 
ing the trolley cars to run at specified in- 
tervals and without giving occasion for 
apprehending danger or alarming the pub- 
lic at every slight mishap that may occur.” 


It will be seen that this presentation of 
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the case does not release the bridge au- 
thorities from the charge of neglect, but 
quite the contrary. The displacing of the 
cable bands, if accidental, could not have 
without had there 


been any inspection of the bridge worthy 


happened discovery, 
of the name, and the displacement could 
not except 
through the grossest While 
the letter studiously avoids casting any 
matter 


have been purposely made 


ignorance. 


reflection upon anyone, it is, as a 
cf fact, the most severe, because the most 
capable and authoritative, condemnation 
of the trustees of the bridge that we have 
seen. 

Gus. C. Henning, who when the bridge 
was built acted as assistant to Mr. Hilden- 
brand and who happens to have designed 
the suspenders some of which have broken, 
edds his testimony to their security and 
concludes his letter by saying: 

“In order that the same device may op- 
erate satisfactorily during the life of the 
bridge it is only necessary to: 

“(1) Clamp the cable bands tightly and 
keep them in proper position, instead of 
permitting occasional unnecessary shifting. 
2) Lubricate all moving parts under 


“(2 


all atmospheric conditions. 
“(3) Apply 
necessary to prevent corrosion.” 


sufficient paint whenever 


This is very simple, and it would seem 
as though it would be a very easy matter 
the such  ele- 


to secure observance of 


mentary rules. 





The Holley Memorial. 

The New York “Times” 
itorial to the unfortunate location and the 
present neglected condition of the engin- 


devotes an ed- 


eer’s memorial of A. L. Holley in this city. 
I+ says, in part: 

“On a side path in Washington Square, 
facing a vulgarly ornate frame cottage 
which has some purpose in connection with 
the administration of the park and the stor- 
age of lawn mowers, rakes, wheelbarrows 
and the like, stands the beautiful memorial 
bust of Alexander Lyman Holley on a 
pedestal of unusual excellence. In a mod 
est way it is one of the most charming and 
attractive of the monuments of New York 
The memorial is in every way worthy of 
the rare man whose memory it was de- 
signed to perpetuate as a stimulus to the 
young engineers of succeeding generations 
to strive for the attainment of high ideals 
in professional life. To those who see it 
without a special search to locate it, this 
beautiful memorial is absolutely without 
interest or significance. It is not well cared 
for. The pedestal is marred and begrimed 
and it gives every evidence of neglect 
The eyes, ears and corners of the mouth 
are occupied by the white cocoons of the 
caterpillars from the surrounding trees, 
giving it a calcu- 
lated to excite the passer-by to laughter 
But even if properly cared for it is with- 
out meaning or significance where it is 


“We advise that steps be taken to cor- 


grotesque appearance 
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rect the mistake of its location. The prop- 
er place for the Holley Memorial is in the 
grounds of Columbia University, perhaps 
in front of the beautiful library building, 
where it would in the highest degree serve 
the purpose of its creation and be appre- 
Permanence can be 
better assured if it is the 
care of the trustees of a great educational 
foundation than if left to the tender mer- 
cies of those chosen by successive political 


ciated for what it is. 
committed to 


administrations of the city to manage the 
parks.”’ 

The words of the “Times” 
The suggestion of location suggests only 
which of 


are timely. 
cne better place for it, course 
would be in front of an engineer’s build 
ing which all the great engineering socie 
ties should, and may yet, unite in erecting 
If a posibility of this is in sight the me- 
riorial may as well be allowed to remain 
where it is for the present 


The Settlement of Strikes —How 
Public Opinion May Be Appealed 
to Through Official Proceedings. 


As it is always the case when some 
pitched battle between consolidated cap- 
ital and organized labor is plainly impend- 
ing, much is now being written and said 
on the subject of arbitration—or “compul- 
sory arbitration,” whatever that may be— 
as a means of putting a stop to these con- 
fiicts, or at least of mitigating the injury 


\s be- 


tween the employer and the employed it is, 


and inconvenience they occasion. 


of course, a matter of secondary consider- 
ation. Were no one else concerned, they 
might safely be left to face. as best they 
might, the results of a trial of endurance. 
Unfortunately, in these days of well-nigh 
unlimited consolidation on the one side 
and almost complete organization on the 
other, the general public—the community 
necessarily sustains prejudice. It 
apparent 


at large 
is, also, defenceless—without 
power to intervene for its own protection 
As to what is known as “compulsory ar- 
bitration,” no practical method of causing 
the award of any tribunal to be respected 
and obeyed has yet been devised, and it is 
difficult to see how one can be devised It 
is obviously impossible by any provision of 
law or decree of equity to compel a man to 
carry on a business which he is not willing 
io carry on; and, on the other hand, it is 
equally impossible to force any employee to 


labor, if he prefers to be idle Even “gov 


ernment by injunction” will not go that 
length. 
My object is to call attention at this 


juncture to the nearest approach to a 
practical solution of this problem which, 
so far as my observation goes, has yet been 
devised and put in use, In the State of 
Massachusetts there is, and for thirty years 
has been, a Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers. ‘In the history of that Board there is 
one important but now forgotten experience 
from which a highly suggestive lesson can 


be drawn. It occurred nearly twenty-five 
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now that the United States 
A sso- 


ciation are at issue, it might be well worth 


vears ago; and, 


Steel Trust and the Amalgamated 


while to revive a recollection of that expe- 
rience. The Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission was organized in 1869 on the theo- 
ry that, in adjusting matters of difference 
between the community and its railroad 
corporations, arbitrary power was, in the 
long run, less effective in producing re- 
sults 
well-considered 


In 


than investigation and subsequent 


recommendations based 
of differences be- 


their 


thereon. the event 


tween corporations and employees, 


even when resulting in strikes and “‘tie- 


ups,’ the Commissioners had no special 
powers. It was merely their duty in a 
general way to take official cognizance of 
the fact that the community was sustain- 
ing an injury or an inconvenience, and to 
investigate the cause thereof. Having so 


investigated, the Board was empowered 
to locate the responsibility for such injury 
its 
those 


make 
But 


or inconvenience, and recom- 


mendations accordingly rec- 
ommendations had a moral force merely. 
They could be addressed to the parties 
and to 
Their effect, greater or less, was measured 


concerned public opinion only. 
by the justice and good sense impressed 
upon them. 

At four o'clock P. M. of the 12th of 
February, 1877, all the locomotive engi- 
neers and firemen in the employ of the 
Boston & Railroad Company 
stopped work in a body, abandoning their 


Maine 
trains. The strike was not altogether un- 
expected; but, of necessity, the operation 
of the road was seriously interfered with. 
The Commissioners did not at first inter- 

party calling them. 
indeed, unwilling so to do, 


vene, neither 
soth 
being apprehensive, apparently, of 
to their When 
several of interrupted had 
elapsed, the Board concluded that it was 
time to recognize the fact that the public 


upon 
were, 
some 
interests 


action adverse 


days traftic 


was suffering inconvenience; for the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad then was, as it now 
is, one of the principal arteries of Eastern 
Both the directors of the 
sroth- 


New England. 
company and the employees of the 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers were ac- 
cordingly notified that the Board proposed 
tc take a hand in the matter, which it at 
once proceeded to do, notifying an investi 
Both 


itself in 


without 
neither 


appeared 
the 
could well help so doing 


gation. parties 


contessing wrong, 
and professed 


willingness to submit their cases. No sug- 


gestion of a readiness to abide by a de- 
cision thereon was asked for or given. 
The Board then preceeded to hear wit- 
nesses and to ascertain the facts. The 


inquiry was continued through three days, 
and the ot 
of the Board was made public, appearing 
In it the 
judicially 


on 21st February the report 


im full in all the papers soard, 
and 


facts of the case, placed the responsibility 


after carefully stating the 
for the trouble where the weight of evi- 


dence showed it belonged, and made such 
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as in its judgment the 
The effect 
An authentic record was before 


recommendations 


cecasion called for was im 
mediate. 
the community, and public opinion, crystal 
lizing at once, made itself felt. 

Into the history and merits of that par 
ticular struggle it is unnecessary to enter 
The present object is merely to call atten 
tion to what was then done, and done suc- 
cessfully, as constituting the nearest prac 
tical approach possible to what is called 
“compulsory” arbitration. A public board 
is provided; that board takes cognizance of 
the 


when either 


f the 


what is notorious, and 


the business ¢ 


peace or community 


sustains prejudice, or is gravely jeopard 
ized, it becomes its duty to intervene ofh 
cially, It then spreads the facts before the 


community and makes its recommenda 


tion. for it can compel 


Setting forth 


There it 


Stops 


cbedience on neither side 
the 


public opinion 


facts, its appeal is to an enlightened 
So stimulated, public opin 


did 


atmos 


ion rarely fails to make itself felt. It 
the to. The 
phere cleared at once, and no further ac 
Were 


existence, 


so in case referred 


tion was found necessary such 


a machinery as this in either 
national, or provided by the State of Penn 
Executive empowered 
board it 


sylvania—were the 


pro hac vice to appoint such a 
would seem more than probable that a 
practical solution of the difficulty now im 
be The 
has already grave 
By a continuance of the exist 


pending could easily reached 


community sustained 
prejudice 
ing conditions, not only must private in 
terests be sacrificed, but the public peace 
will be endangered. It is not probabl 
that either party would call upon such a 
Both would look at it 


in its discretion, 


board to intervene. 


askance it would rest 
or that of the Executive, to decide wheth- 
er the case was one which justified a pub 
Should it be decided that 


the circumstances did call for it, the board 


lic initiatis 
would give notice to all concerned that, at 
the proper time and place, it proposed to 
enter upon an investigation. If both, or 
either, of the parties saw fit then to ap- 
pear and the those facts 
would become public property. Did 
party appear, the other would absent itself 


Should neithet 


submit facts, 


one 
at its peril party appear, 
troducing authentic documents and put 
ling in a case, the board would proceed 
itself through all other acces 


to 


tc enlighten 


sible means If unable summon wit 


nesses or enforce the production of docu- 
ments, it would still have open many sec 


To all 


Having done 


cndary channels of information 
such it would have recourse 
so, it would make its report, putting the 
the 
and 
of the trouble as 


responsibility where facts accessible 


showed it belonged, recommending 
such practical solution 
might commend itself to the judgment of 
The 


ade would carry with the public 


an unprejudiced tribunal report si 
and the 
Jiarties concerned exactly that degree of 
weight its judicial character and reason 


could not be 


ing might impart to it. It 


13 
entor Ct \ ny Gaovernme! i }) cess 
Lhers S o sheriff behind But if 
well reasoned and fair, it would represent 
the mor weight of an al sed and ad 
vised public opinion his is, ft every 
practical end, “‘compulsory” arbitratio 

Di ye such machinery xist, and 
could such an investigation be made, there 
is reason to believe that a timely report 


now submitted would, in the present case 
fford 1 one or both parties ¢ sicerned 
1 ppor tv to withdraw creditably 
trom their position both false and perilous 
Were the facts undisputed clearly 
proven 1 t recommendat made 
thereor dic s and reasonabl would 
at |e remove from the path the imped 
ment of false pride—that fatal stumbling 
blocl the case of nine strike out of 
en \1 pr nity gracefully to recede 
would be offered. This done, should eith 
cr party persist responsibility for ob 
tinate persistence would be placed. Ex 
perience shows that public opinion could 


then be relied on to enforces process 

It in Massachusetts in the case of 
ne ( l 1877 The result on that oc 
casion was all that could be desired. There 
seem no uflicient reason to doubt that, 
if it were possible ive rec e to the 
same procedure now, a like practical result 
would ensue Great public inconvenience 
and private loss might thus be averted 
But, in case they were not averted, and 
the struggle went on, no additional harm 
would have been done Merels investiga 
tion and public opinion would have been 


brought into play, in this case fruitlessly 


That, surely, prejudices nothing and no 
cne.—CHARLES FrANcIS ADAMs in “Even 
ing Post,’ of New York 


The Metric System Abroad. 


Russia took preliminary steps nearly a 


year ago looking toward the adoption of 
the metric system It is a little odd that 
ef the four nations most aggressively 
reaching out, in one way and another, for 


foreign trade, Germany alone has estab- 
lished the 


and measures 


international system of weights 
Russia probably has decid 


England and 


ed to do the same thing: in 
\merica most of the argument, practical 
a well a theoretical 1 1 favor of 
adopting the metric systen and the 
change prevented mainly by inertia 
The consuls of both countries have testi 
fied that their foreign trade was injured 
by the non-adoption of the metric system 
and in England a large amount of testi- 
mony favorable to the change has come 
from manufacturers and merchants In 
Germany the change was effected quickly 
and with very little trouble Possibly the 
expansion of German foreign trade has 
been promoted by the chang: Che Pitts 
Lurgh Chamber of Commercs urging 
concerted action bv the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia for the adoption 
of the metric system. Replies from com- 
ercial bodies all over the country favor- 
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able to it have been received, and commu 


nications to this end have been made 


commercial bodies in England and Russia 


Journal of Commerce.” 


Commercial Review. 


New York, August 10, 190! 
MACHINE TOOL AND TRADE NOTES 
It is useless to attempt to say anything 


oi the strike situation, as the news of that 
2¢ present belongs rather to the daily and 
Aside from that the feeling 
Our 


secular press 
of tool-builders is decidedly cheerful 
correspondents tell an unusually uniform 
tory, especially for the dog days, of plen 
tv to do 
few of them speak for themselves 

Detrick & Harvey 
Md., say: 
absolutely 


and more in sight selow a 
Machine Company, 
Baltimore, 
We 
tock and have not been able to complete 


We 


are running entirely on orders, and as we 


“We are extremely 


busy have nothing in 


any tools for stock for a long time 


are receiving a great number of inquiries 
we do not believe we will have an oppor 
tunity to complete any stock for some 
time to come 

Newton Machine Tool Works, Phila 
delphia: “The outlook of business in the 
machine tool line is better now than we 
have ever experienced. While we do not 


enticipate any boom, nor desire one, ou 
prospects for business are exceptionally 
good. Last month we received more 01 
ders than in any month since we have 


been in business, and we have already r¢ 


ceived this month a very satisfactory vol 


ume of orders. One peculiar phase of 
our business at present is that about 75 


per cent. of machwmes ordered are for the 
direct coupled electric drive.” 


The 


pany 


Kempsmith Manufacturing Com 


write: ‘So far as we see it, there is 


a renewal of interest in shop improvements 
shown by tl 


and machinery equipment 


tools [t 1S of 


) 
it 


users of machine course 


well known that the ordinary run of in 
quiries was very decidedly interfered with 


by the machinists’ strike. There seems, 


however, no condition to prevent the re 


sumption of inquiries and consequent 
purchases, excepting what may — be 
termed the’ extreme caution which gen 


erally succeeds unusual business disturb 


ances. We believe that in the course of 
two or three months the buying movement 
full 


Lodge & Shipley, Cincinnati, say: 


will be in swing.” 
“Our 
business during this vear has been excel 
lent and the prospects are good.! If it 
had for the 
this would easily have been a record year.” 
Baker Brothers, Toledo, Ohio: “Trade 
with us the last two months has been very 
good. We 


trade, owing to 


not been strikes we think 


are getting very little foreign 
the 
abroad, but the demand in this country for 


conditions existing 
ourline of goods hasbeen all we couldask.” 

Potter & 
Pawtucket, R. I., say: 


Johnston Machine Company, 
“Business with us 
We 


continues to be satisfactory have at 
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present sufficient work on hand to busily 
employ our full complement of hands, with 
considerable work on order and a good 
deal of new work in sight. Of course our 


irade is principally for the United States 


at present, with very little foreign busi 
ness.’’ 
H. B. Underwood & Co., 


Wve : 


Philadelphia, 
“We have no reason to complain 
and are looking for a large fall business.” 

A well-known firm of builders of heavy 
machine tools writes: “There is a good 
domestic business offering at 
for 


delivery, and 


amount of 
There is good demand 
for 


stock tools are very scarce. 


fair prices. 
machinery very short 
There is prac- 
tically no foreign business in our line.”’ 

LL. W. Pond Machine Company, Worces 
ter. Mass.: 


Gaily 


“We are receiving inquiries 
the 
and have booked a number of orders 
Our 


and we 


for planers, principally larger 
sizes, 
within the past month. business is 


increasing rapidly, have been 
( bliged to double our working force since 
the first of July. Every indication points 


to a further increase of orders, and pros 
pects look good for some time ahead.” 
On one day, July 29, Wilmarth & Mor 
nan Company received orders for fourteen 
oi their ““New Yankee” drill grinders, in 
cluding several for for 
United States Baker 
Brothers, Toledo, are to use the Wilmarth 
triction clutch on their line of key-seaters 
The 


N. J., has received an order for a 60-inch 


export and four 


the Government. 


3insse Machine Company, Newark. 
horizontal boring mill to go to Calcutta, 
for one of the Indian railways. 

The Northern Engineering Works, De 
troit, Mich., recently shipped to the Baker 
Iron Works, Los Angeles, 


wotor 


Cal., a three 


electric traveling crane fer thei 


new shop. This firm have also installed 
in the plant of the Aermotor Company, of 
Chicago, a three-motor electric crane, 60 
foot span, fitted with alternating current 
motors and equipment. This crane is of a 
special type designed for handling pipe, 
end is an interesting instance of the ap 
plication of alternating current to special 
electric crane service. 

The Cataract Tool and Optical Com 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., say: ‘The ex 
hibit in the Machinery Hall at the Pan- 
\merican Exposition is attracting a great 
deal of attention and now that the attend 
the 
increase rapidly and fulfill the expectations 
of the feel 
udvertising feature the various exhibits are 


ance to Exposition is beginning to 


Buffalonians, we that as an 


invaluable to the company’s interest and 
will We 


note that the representatives in the South 


result in considerable business 
\merican countries show a great interest 
in everything connected with the exposi 
tion, and while the interest is perhaps not 


as great in the Machinery Hall as in some 


other lines, it is still quite marked. Per- 


sonally, we can trace a number of sales 


through our exhibit at the Exposition and 
al present are considerably behind with 


our orders. Our foreign trade has shown 
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2 marked increase, especially with Switzer 
land. One of the few orders we have re 
ceived from Spain goes to Barcelona this 
week.” 

MACHINERY 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Since about the first of August there | 

been a slackening in the demand for ma 
chinists’ supplies. Trade is by no means 
dull, for it compares favorably with a year 
ago. But it is not up to the July mar! 
so far this One for th 


diminution is that agricultural implemen 


month. reason 


makers quite generally shut down abou: 


the close of July, the end of their seasor1 





Within a few days some of them will hav: 
resumed operations for the new year, sus- 
pension of activities being only sufficient], 
The im 


good year 


long to make necessary repairs. 
had a 


Some of them who last season carried ove: 


plement people have 
many implements, especially in the Nort! 
west, have not only sold the hold-overs 
but all they could build during the past 
year and are now left with practically 

product on hand. They therefore ent 


upon the new year in better conditio1 


a year ag 


», 

But perhaps the greater reason fot 
comparative lull in the machinists’ supply 
trade is the extensive steel strike which 


this writing threatens. Before this appears 


in print, the extent of the strike will pe: 


haps be accurately measured, but during 


the uncertainty of the past week or tw 

the disposition of manufacturers generall 
has settled into one of conservatism. No 
knowing what was ahead they bought 


sparingly of almost everything, the supp! 


| 
0i which was not threatened by the labo 


troubles. As a matter of actual fact ther 


I 


has as yet been little interference to shoj 


activity through the scarcity of materia 


any more than has prevailed for several! 
months past, due to the overcrowded co1 
dition of mills. But it is observable th 
niills have recently been inclined to rt 
mainly on regular sizes and that the buyers 


f special material have had a hard tin 


getting the shipments they required \ 
number of plants have been compelled 

suspend operations because of this ditt 
culty in procuring special shapes and sizes 
While the “pick up” trade in shop furnis|] 
ings has not been remarkably lively, a few 





large orders recently placed for shop 
equipments have helped to pull up the ay 
erage. Aside from the strikes thers 
nothing visible that bodes ill for the Wes: 
ern machinery trade. 

The Chicago Belting Company reports 
that the fall trade which usually comes 
first in evidence about the middle otf 
August seems to be on the ground this 
year a little earlier. There is nothing 
in their trade at which they complan 


The Bennett & O'Connell 
trade is good for summer. 


Company say 
For both em 
ery wheels and plating outfits there is a 
The 


closed several good contracts within tl 


fair demand. Reeves Pulley have 


rast few days and report the aggregat 


trade quite satisfactory in volume 
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Finding the Variations in the Ve- 
locity of Steam Engine Flywheels. 
The method of demonstrating the irreg- 

ularity of angular velocity in a steam en- 

No. 23, 

but I 


gine flywheel described in issue 
page 646, is ingenious and simple, 
look for trouble with the scriber 


should 
on account of the high speed at point of 
The of 


smooth and free from holes and 


contact. face wheel must be 
run tairly 
true, and those conditions are not easy to 
obtain. A wheel 16 feet diameter running, 
100 revolutions per minute, will have 


a surface travel of about 60,000 inches per 


say, 


minute. If the scribing spindle makes 6,000 
revolutions per minute the loops described 
will be about 10 inches apart. 

The angular variation allowed by some 


electric companies varies from one-tenth 


to two-tenths of a degree, which on the 
of this 
to 5-16 inch. 


would measure, 
This, no doubt, 


face wheel say, 


from 5-32 


would be sufficient to show the trend of 
things, but measuring on loops 10 to 12 
inches apart, and not getting all of this 


distance on one loop either, would make it 
a little uncertain. These loops being so 
far apart could not be read, so to say, but 
would have to be measured, and this would 
be rather slow. The scribing spindle could 
revolve faster and make smaller loops, but 
this would not help matters, as the differ 
ence between each loop would be propor 
tionally smaller. 

Some time ago this question of differen 
tial angular velocity worried me quite a 
little, because, figure as one will, while the 
idea suggested by Mr. Mansfield to make 
wheels twice as heavy as figured, 


is a good 
one, it is expensive, both in cast iron and 
in difficulties when the weights approach 
the limit of handling capacities. 

To investigate this matter I devised the 
shown in the 


apparatus accompanying 


sketch, in which the large wheel is the en 
gine flywheel, the small one is an auxiliary 
driven from the larger by a light rubber 
band, and the round disk shown is a dial 
after 


on which the variations are recorded 


the manner of a Bristol recording stean 
gage 

My first idea was to have a lever scrilx 
a line on a slowly revolving drum, tli 
lever to derive its motion from the varying 
relative position of the and auxil 
I found the 


The idea is that 


engine 


lary wheel, but plan adopted 
much easier to carry out. 
a fairly heavy wheel, say 30 to 40 inches 
diameter, and having a rim section of 32 to 


4 inches, will, with a flexible drive, run a 


a practically uniform speed. The engine 


wheel is subject to variations, and these 
will show on the dial, as indicated but 
exaggerated in the sketch. The dial is 


made to slowly revolve by a system of 


pulleys, not shown. In the case I speak of 
it made a revolution in about 15 seconds 
The recording pencil is arranged at the 
the 


worth remarking that we had quite a little 


edge of auxiliary wheel, and it is 


trouble with it from the centrifugal force 
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interfering with its free action. It was 
arranged to lift off the dial while starting 
and stopping. 

The auxiliary wheel should run o1 s 
tionary shaft to eliminate the friction ot 
rest between it and the engine shaft should 
it be mounted on that shaft Che dis 
tance between the tops and bottoms of the 
wavy line on the dial, measured radially 


will give the actual variations and the a 


tion can be “read” easily As might be 
supposed, the results showed tl speed is 
more effective than weight—in this way 
that half th welg Willi SHOW Dette r¢ 
sults than half the speed for vw the 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
_ 
PI 2 FINDING VARIA 

other moving parts of the engin v b 
responsible. 
\ constant of 1,500,000 in the Buckeye 


Engine Company’s formula was found suf 


ficient for a speed of 250 revolutions pet 
ninute, but a speed of 200 revolutions was 
insufficient. 

Time did not allow a thorough investi 
gation of the subject, and since the appar 


atus established the fact that the wheel in 


the particular case investigated was heavy 
enough, it was laid aside; but I wish 
someone would fit one to a slow-running 


let 


\n instrument driven 


engine and, after some experimenting, 


us know the results 


in the same manner as a tachometer, and 


arranged with a light and heavy wheel 


side by side and a recording device be 


tween them, the light wheel being driven 


from the engine, could be used H. F 





Thomas Jefferson as an Inventor. 
Jefferson was the author of the coin 
age system ¢ f{ the United States, and he 
desired to apply the deci system to a 
measures. Had his advice been ft wed 
our tables of measures to-day would be 
len pt S < at t es one cl 
ten inches « © I t¢ fee one decat 
ten decad one ! | ‘ ds « I 
long, ten turlongs one mil 
One of Jeffers . st ac etore leay 
ing the Department of State was t ssc 
3a pate | Wil ey ror the cott 
vin One { } t1o1 was 
emp bre wl he h long 





Am ‘ ! ‘ 
rie I HEI VE 
been wanted b he tivators of hemp 
and as soo1 I pe f its effect 
with certainty I shall describe it anony 
mously in the public papers in order t 
torestall the prevent of its use by some 
interloping patentee 

He invented a pedometer to measure 
the distances he walked He sent one 
to James Madison, with the following 
explanatory lette: 

‘To the loop at the bottom of it you 
must sew a tape, ind at the other end of 
the tape a small hook. Cut a little hole in 


the bottom of your left watch pock 


the 


et, pas 


hook and tape through it, and down 


between the breeches and drawers, and 
fix the hook on the edge of your kne« 
band, an inch from the knee buckle; then 


hook the instrument itself by its swivel 


hook, on the upper edge of your watch 











Your tape being well adjusted in 


ength, your steps will be exactly meas- 


ed by the instrument.” 


Jefferson's most important invention 


his over- 
He 
considered a 
that 
many 


as a plow Edward Bacon, 


rT 
eel 


“He was very ingenious 
that 


avs 


nvented a plow was 


yreat improvement on any had ever 


een used. He got a great premi- 


ms and medals for it. He planned his 
wn carriage, buildings, garden and fences 
nd a good many other things. He was 
early always busy upon some plan or 
ode,” 


lefferson’s plow received a gold medal 


France in During his European 


1790 
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inven- 
that 
It was he who 


Philadelphia—advised of all new 


ions, discoveries and _ publications 
seemed to him important. 
sent to the United States the first anounce- 
the success of Watt’s steam en- 


means of 


ment of 
gine, by which, he says, “a 
peck and a half of coal performs as much 


He 


from 


learned 
of this Mr. 


Boulton, a partner of Watt, and as soon 


work as a horse in a day.” 
wonderful mechanism 


as he could be spared from Paris he 


crossed the channel to London to see 

in operation, but, much to his disappoint 
ment, he was not allowed to make a min- 
ute examination. He was permitted “‘to 


view the outward parts of the machinery 
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that one can be used in place of another 
without altering or fitting.” A similar 
machine, he said, had been made for the 
purpose of reproducing “the parts of a 
musket lock by hundreds or thousands, 
or any number desired, so exactly that 
they can be put together as neatly and 
exactly as if each had been made by hand 
of the same size and pattern, so that one 
a duplicate at 


part can be replaced by 


will.” He wisely predicted the great util 
ity of this invention in lessening the cost 
of articles of common use, and suggested 
that the principles should be applied to all 
Wittiam E 


Chicago Record-Herald 


manutfacture.- CurTIs. in 




















had been struck with the waste 
caused by the bad construction 


The 


board,” 


urs he 
r powell 
f the plows in common use. part 
t the the 


ih 3s 


called “mold 


the 


plow 
share and turns 


the 


above over 


he earth, seemed to him chief seat 


error, and he spent many of the leisure 
ours of his last two years in France in 
ving a mold board which should offer 


He 


Agricultural 


The minimum ot resistance sent the 


riginal design to the Royal 


Society of the Seine. The medal which 
was awarded for it followed the inventor 
New York, and eighteen years after 


ard the society sent him a superb plow 

mtaining his improvement 

During his five years in Europe, Jeffe: 

Yale. 
F 


Harvard, 


colleges 


Mary 


son kept four 


Wilham and the College « 
g 


and 


FIG. I. GENERAL VIEW OF NEW ENGINE I 
and cannot tell whether the mill is turned 
by the steam immediately, or by a stream 


He 


does not seem to have perceived the pos 


of water which the steam pumped up.” 


sibilities of this invention for motive pow 
er in manufacturing and large industries, 
but associated it in his mind with domes 
He timid 
hope “that they may make it 


tic conveniences expresses a 
available for 
pumping water to the tops of houses for 
family use. Every family,” he continues, 
“has a kitchen fire, small indeed, but suf 
ficient for the purpose.” 


He notified Congress of the invention 


by a French mechanic of a machine now 
familiar to every workshop, “by which 
wheels and other parts of a watch 


or clock can be multiplied in duplicate 


as many as are desired, so exactly alike 


A New Engine Lathe. 


who have followed the 


the 


Our readers 


Gevelopment of lathe having its 
change wheels attached in such a manner 
as to be available by the movement of a 
lever or by throwing in a clutch instead 
of by the unscrewing and screwing up of 
nuts, etce., as in the older styles, will be 
interested in the lathe that we illustrate 
by the accompanying engravings 

In this lathe the change gears ordinarily 
employed are placed upon a disk and with 
in a shield at the end of the lathe and so 
this disk 


brought 


arranged that bv rotating 
the 


line with and clutched to the lead-screw 


any 


one of gears may be into 
Only the gears in use rotate and the gear 
that 


attachment to 


clutched to the lead-screw is at time 


supported not only by its 
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of belt, 21%4 inches; ratio of back gearing, 


tailstock 


10; diameter of spindle, 17% 
inches; actual swing over bed, 17 inches; 
swing over carriage, 10 inches; 6-foot 
lathe takes between centers, 2 feet 5 


inches; weight of lathe with 6-foot bed, 
2,100 pounds. 

It is made by the Springfield Machine 
Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 





The School of Philosophy and 
Principles. 

The graduate of the Rensselaer Poly- 

Institute afraid to 

before any the 

The history of our nation proves 

Look about you and you may see 


technic need not be 


stand group of men in 
world. 
that. 


the story of the body of alumni into which 








you now enter written across the face of 
the land in railroads and bridges, in fur- 
mills and 


works and in cities, and you may see it 


naces, steel docks, in water- 
written even on the faces of the oceans in 
the wakes of the great ships. 

I am disposed to think that in some 
ways the training that you get here is even 
superior to that of many other schools, 
for a reason that is not always understood 


When _ the 


uses of adversity” he 


or appreciated. said, 
“Sweet the 
summed up in six words a great philo- 
sophical truth, and what I am about to 
say now is not calculated to help your 
‘president when he goes out asking for 
money for laboratories and shops, and | 
beg that you will not mention it outside of 
this hall. I suggest that the training of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is 
better than that of most other schools of 
its kind, because of the comparative pov- 


poet 
are 
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erty of the Institute. The fact that you 
have not had here pattern shops and foun- 
dries, machine shops and laboratories on 
the grand scale of most of the big engi- 
neering schools has been, in a way, your 
good fortune. It has kept in force and 
has extended the original idea of the In- 
stitute, which is, to make philosophers 
rather than to make artisans and machin- 
The first force of the teaching here 
Applica- 


ists. 
has always been on principles. 
tion has been permitted to come as it may. 
This, I judge, is the correct theory of an 


engineering school, and further, I take it 
that there will be a reaction from the over- 
development of the schools of application 
and a return to the methods of the schools 
of philosophy and principles. 

What I am saying just here seems to me 
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you are not the master of those principles 
no knowledge of technique will ever make 
you an important engineer.—CoL. H. G. 
Prout, to the graduating class of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. 





Spacing the Teeth of a Rack. 


TRANSLATING CIRCULAR TO DIA METRAL 


PITCH. 
A short time ago I had a rack of 10 
diametral pitch to cut for a _ planing 


machine and no facilities for spacing the 
teeth. The only available machine that I 
could possibly use for this work was a 
shaper with a cross-screw of 4 threads per 
inch to move the platen. The problem was 
to arrange the feeding mechanism so as 


to move the platen a distance equivalent 


( 
ie 



































PARTIAL SECTION SHOWING FEED GEAR 
of so much importance that I venture to 
repeat it in other terms. Not long ago I 


was talking with a distinguished graduate 


and a former director of this school, 
now the head of another engineering 
school. I asked him how it had come 


about that England had produced so many 
engineers with no- engineering 
schools. He answered quickly: ‘You must 
not forget John Macquorn Rankine.” An- 
who has 


KOC rd 


other graduate of this school 
done some wonderfully bold and original 
bridge work and has put himself in the 
first rank of suspension bridge builders, 
has often said to me that he never found 
himself in a place that he could not get out 
of with Rankine’s ‘Civil Engineering 
and Bartlett’s “Mechanics.” In 
words, we keep coming back to the orig- 
inal proposition that if you are master of 
the principles of your art you can go as 
far as your natural abilities will allow. If 


other 
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to the pitch of the rack, which is equal to 
3.1416 3.1416 
diametral pitch ~ 10 





= “31 j16 
After giving the matter some thought 

I decided to make 

for this shaper which would not be limit- 


a spacing attachment 


ed to this piece of work, but would space 
the teeth of any diametral pitch. The at- 
tachment is very simple, and, thinking that 
it might be interesting, and possibly in- 
structive, to the readers of the “American 
Machinist,” I 
that, I think, will illustrate it clearly. 
wish to 


send herewith a drawing 


Suppose we divisions 


et 1-10 inch each with this screw of %- 


space 


inch pitch. 

If the screw had ten threads one turn 
would obviously space correctly for a rack 
of 1-10 inch pitch. As the rack has four 
threads it must be turned 4-10 of a revolu- 
tion, and if any two gears having this ratio 
be mounted with the larger one on the 
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screw, the smaller one must be given a 
complete turn in order to space for I-10 
inch pitch. Multiplying both terms of the 
fraction 4-10 by any number—for instance, 
G—gives 

36 driving gear 

go driven gear 


49 

i 

Since the circular pitch of any tooth is 
I 


equal to 3.1416, we have 


diametral pitch 
only to use two additional gears in the 
ratio of 3.1416 to 1 in order to change the 
spacing from diametral to circular pitch. 
Two gears having closely this ratio are 


66 and 21 and the reader will observe that 


they are mounted on the attachment 


It follows from what has been said that 
and 66-tooth gears are not consid- 


but 


the 21 


as change gears, are used to 


cred 


translate from circular or linear pitch, to 


diametral, the other two being the change 


gears, and found in the same manner as 


we would find gears to cut a screw of 10 
threads per inch In other words, the 


width of the spaces divided by this com 


bination will be 3.1416 times greater than 


they wi without the 21 and 66-tooth 
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gears in the combination. The combina- 
tion can be proven by the following arith- 
metical calculation: 

36 - 66 2376 

99 21 
and 1.2571 multiplied by . 
314275, 
work moves for each revolution of the 36 
minus .314I¢ 


= 1590 = 1.2571 
5, pitch of cross 


2 
screw the distance that the 


tooth gear; .314275 pitch cut, 


desired pitch, equals .ooorr5 error, whic 





} 
il 











tooth gear makes one revolution, The ar- 
rangement on the attachment is: 21 gear 
on the screw, 66 first gear on the inter- 


mediate stud, 90 second gear on the inter- 


mediate stud, 36 driving or indexing gear 


Philadelphia, Pa 1. S.R 





Boxing Machine Tools for Foreign 
Shipment. 


BY J. M. RICHARDSON 

















is not enough to be considered in general Making and packing a rough box seems 
practice; in fact, it is within the degree an absurdly simple matter, but when its 
of accuracy of more than the average ma- contents are as expensive as are machine 
chine in machine shops tools, and its destination is perhaps some 
— = ' 
’ 
(manana 
-—— _ 
if 
—- 
— 
_— 
- 
— | 


DIAMETRAL PITCH RACK ON A 


[TING A 


By applying this plan to the lathe, worms 
mesh with worm-wheels 


can be cut to 


that 
tem. In 


have been cut to the diametral sys 


use I do not drive by the 3¢ 


tooth gear, but use it as an index, becaus 


the platen can be moved much more easily 


by the handle on the cross-screw and at 
the same time relieve the train of gears 
from the strain that they would be sub 
jected to by a handle on the 36-tooth gear 


All that necessary, is to have a fixed 
mark on the 36-tooth gear and turn the 
handle of the cross-screw until the 3¢ 











SHAPE! 


distant quarter of the globe, then the sub 
ject presents a slightly different aspect 
Let us briefly consider some of the re 
quirements of preparing machinery for go 
ing abroad \s t reight rates on oceat 
steamers are based largely on the cubical 
contents of shipments, instead of weight, 
needless to say that the volume of all 
boxes and cases should be reduced to the 
minimut e boxes themselves must 
be tightly, mstructed, as crating will not 
inswet in domestic shipments We 
1 t also bear nd that what we are 
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subjected to no gentle usage 
that it 


boxing will be 
and 
tipped end over end or sideways and re- 


must be so fastened can be 
main in that position indefinitely without 
regard to the inscriptions “This side up,” 
“Handle with care,” and the like 


for 


machinery, it greatly facilitates matters to 


In making heavy boxes or cases 
have a solid table or bench fully as large 
in area as the largest piece to be nailed, 
and on the side and one end have a solid 
projecting strip two inches or so in hight. 
This when placing 
the boards for the sides and the skids for 
The 


lumber generally used for this sort of work 


serves as a ‘‘square”’ 


the platforms or bottoms of the case. 


is rough spruce 2x4 inches and heavier, as 
the nature of the work requires, for skids 


and inside bracing. The outside or cover 
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of the skids, and complete 
the same distance back from the other end 
This space is afterwards taken 
up by the ends, which come out flush with 


ends or 


toes 
of same 


the skids. Now, cross-board again with 


?g-inch boards, and the result is a plat- 
torm of great strength. 

If the machine to be placed on this has 
a wide base, as shown in the sketch, and 
is secured tlat to the boarding, there is a 
the 
being broken by 
This 


to happen, and it is 


hability of flange or protruding part 


ot base 


a sudden jar or 
has been known 
the best 
practice to nail a little frame on the plat- 


form of such 


wrenching strain 


considered 


a size that the bearing will 
come about as shown, the bottom of the 
casting being raised about 1% of an inch. 
Chop out a little place with a hatchet in 


the middle of each end of frame on top, 
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and planed on one side, leaving them 1% 
inches in thickness. Boards planed to 7¢ 
inch are also used in cross boarding the 
platforms and in other places where they 
are sufficiently strong, as for small boxes, 
etc., to fasten inside the large cases. 

The inside dimensions of the large box 
or case must be as small as possible, at 
half an 
inch clearance between any weak part and 


the same time allowing at least 


the sides or top, so that, if the box be- 
comes racked or strained, it will not come 
in direct contact with any piece of a fra- 
gile nature. 

the 
skids (as many as necessary) the length 
of the outside of case. 
and place on the nailing bench before 
mentioned, having the two outside ones 
placed the full width of inside of case. Next, 
cross board the skids with 1'-inch matched 
spruce; remove the tongue from the first 
board and place 1'%-inch back from the 


When making the platforms, cut 


Bevel the ends, 





for there is usually a heavy fin on the 
casting inside, where the core was pasted 
which has never been dressed, as it is out 
of sight, and cutting this place allows the 
casting to rest squarely upon the frame 
without rocking. 

The 


considered. They are made the same width 


sides of the case are next to be 
as the boarding on the platform and of a 
hight equal to that of inside of box, plus 
thickness of skids and boarding of plat- 
form and top boarding besides. The side 
fitted the nailing table 


against the projecting edges which keep 


boards are on 
them square, and the first and last one are 
to be free from tongue or groove on the 
outside edge, and also have one corner 
chopped off a little, where it 
the bevel on the skids. They 
held together by nailing on a 
board having a square edge and placing it 
back 1!g inches from the ends of these 
side boards. This gives a rest for the 


sawed or 
will 


are 


meet 
now 
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top boards later on and leaves them flush 
with sides. 

A piece of 2x4-inch spruce is next put 
on the whole length, as near the middle 
of sides as practicable. This position must 
be determined by the shape of machine to 
be boxed and placed where clearance will 
be ample. 
first fastened on 
with ten-penny nails, then turn the whole 


This piece can be at 


side over and securely nail through the 
thin boarding into it. 

As soon as a machine is placed in posi 
tron on its platform it should be wiped 
clean with waste wherever there is a fin 
ished part liable to be attacked with rust, 
then greased over very thoroughly 
This is 


and 
with some anti-rust preparation. 
of the utmost importance, as dampness and 
sea air will leave tell-tale marks on any 
forgotten place, and if all machine oil is 
not carefully rubbed off of the surfaces 
before the heavy grease is applied, it leaves 
« film which prevents the thicker substance 
from adhering directly to the metal, and 
if the box remains where the heat is con- 
the first, 
the rust preventive to look streaked and 


siderable oil will run causing 


hindering its full efficiency. Gear covers 
and guards will often have to be removed, 
end then replaced, in order to do this work 
as it should be done 

No specific directions can be given for 
packing and bracing a machine, for the 
conditions differ in every case, and I can 


give but a few general hints. If a machine 


stands on legs they are frequently re- 
moved, so that the body of the machine 
can be more securely fastened, besides 


economizing space, All independent parts, 
such as small tools and fixtures, and also 
extraneous parts of the machine itself that 
liable to breakage, and that 
removed, are usually packed carefully in 


are can be 


separate boxes, which are fastened and 
braced to the interior of the large case. 
The cupboard itself of some machines hav 
ing a cabinet base will often serve as a 
1eceptacle where a large number of small 
pieces can be stowed away. 

Countershafts are usually taken to pieces 
and there is generally room enough on 
the platform to bolt the hangers, and the 
shaft and rods can usually be placed there, 
too, close up against one of the sides of 
the box, or else on the 2x4-inch pieces on 
the middle of the sides before mentioned 
The belt fingers, etc., are packed with the 
other small stuff, and the pulleys must be 
fastened wherever a suitable place can be 
found, seldom the 

When the machine is of a shape suit- 
able to be placed on the little frame nailed 


to the platform, pieces of board should be 


which is twice same. 


placed firmly against the edges of the base 
cv every side and extend out to the edge 
of the platform and be nailed down se- 
curely. This keeps the base from any 


sideways play far better than coach 


bolts. 


any 


Always use paper between any part of 


the machine and any form of brace or 
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support This both and 
finished surfaces, 


the 


protects paint 
keeping the latter espe 
moisture of the 
stuff. 


braces, 
News 
paper is all right to go against paint, but 
a bright sur 


cially from 


which are usually of 


green 


it should not be used against 


face, for, absurd as it may seem, it 1s li 
able to cause the part to rust. There 
scems to be something in the ink which 


has a bad effect. Ojuled paper is the prop 
er kind to press against finished parts 
When the sides of the 


erected in 


large cases are 


position against the platforms 


they should before nailing be separated 


irom the floor by resting on a_ shingle 


placed at each end. This is to insure the 
entire weight of the box coming on the 
the 
makes it handy in getting the edge of the 
with the 


skids, and taper of a shingle also 


second side parallel or in line 
first, for if, 
are found to be slightly out, one end can 
be raised or lowered a little by tapping 


when sighting across, they 


the shingle with the hammer 

A stringer is usually nailed across from 
the 
the 2x4-inch strips along the sides; 


ene side to other at each end into 
a long 
clamp being first stretched across the top 
to draw the sides up against them until 
nails can be driven 
The case must now be “squared up,” and 
for this purpose halve together two strips 
at the ends 3 or 4 inches wide and about 
4 feet long, with a third piece let into thes« 
diagonally for a brace for the try square 
the the skids 


the 


Rest this on tips of which 


project by platform a_— distances 


equal to the thickness of the boards used 
for the ends and see how the sides come 
Frequently they will have to be sprung 
quite a little to get them to stand pluml 
and then anchor them temporarily wit] 
an outside brace against the floor or some 
solid object 

The 
now be attended to, and this often requires 
skill to 
directions in an absolutely 
Blocks and braces should be 
and all principal ones be placed 
egainst a the 
enough to support its entire weight if it 


inside bracing and packing must 


secure from all 
solid 


solid in them 


some study and 


manner! 


selves, 


part of machine strong 


should be tipped that side up, and when 
ever possible have all blocking with the 
end grain of the wood towards the ma 


sideways it 


chine, for if placed soon 


shrinks and then things will be found loose 
as this class of lumber is never very dry 
Endways this shrink will not be noticed, 
it 1s SO slight Have the other end of all 
the principal braces rest against a long 
piece which will have a bearing on several 
boards where the box is completed. if pos 
sible, thus dividing the pressure and taking 
it off the outside boarding as much as 
possible 

After every needful brace has been firm 
ly set in position, and as many tie bars 


aS are between the sides at 


the top for the double purpose of securing 


necessary set 


them and affording a support to nail the 


top boards to, we commence to place the 
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them t 


boards on and nail 


boards and nail 


end 


next placing the top 


ng them to the ends, the braces and als 


the edge of the strip previously placed 
across the sides on which the top board 
rests. Now nail through the top of bot!) 


the sides into the top covering fot 


strength, and we have a box or cas« 


tional 


of great rigidity to withstand rough hand 


ng with safetv to the contents Band 


hoop, or strap iron as variously called, 1s 


} 
nailed about the edges, 


All the common words 


hnally 
marking 1s done 


freig “Fragile,” 


used in shipping it, such as 


Keep dry,” Machinery,” “Handle with 


care,’ “This side up,” etc., can be most 
quickly applied with a stencil plate, and 
some firms apply the entire address, and 


all shipping directions necessary in_ the 
same manner, using a built-up plate of in 
letters, 


will lock into each other, making a um 


dividual figures and spaces that 


versal stencil plate. In the case of foreign 
shipments, mark plainly the gross and net 
weights, also the length, width and hight 
f inches 


of the box in 





Insuring Patterns. 
Pa.* 


with 


By FREDERICK CONLIN, Bethlehem. 
No single 


the insurance companies than that of foun 


item is more in disfavor 


pattern his is largely due to the 
of fire 


results in 


dry 


fact that in case the damage to pat 


rule total loss If 


terns, aS a 


not actually destroyed they are made 


valueless through heat or water, and gen 


erally a partially damaged pattern will cost 


as much to be repaired as a new one In 


addition to this there is a difficulty in ad 


justing values The bone of contention 1s 


the question of depreciation \ pattern 


which has cost many hundreds of dollars 


may be obsolete, or after having been used 


mce may never be brought into service 


and is of no value, the cost of its 


again 
production having been charged to the cost 


if making the casting. Other patterns 


may have been in use for a long time and 
subject to heavy depreciation charges. Thx 
pattern which was worth the cost of pro 


duction last month may suddenly become 


obsolete and valueless. This rapid fluctua 





piece ot 


wood illustrates the difficulty of ad 


m between a useful tool and a 
scrap 
Phe element of cost being 


that of h i 


justing losses 


almost entirely labor, which 


absolutely lost when the pattern 
“S4 rapped si 

The value of the active 
cost at 
cpen 


patterns representing the very essence of a 


pattern is the 
replaced in the 
] 


nat 


which it could be 


market. It is a peculiar fact t 


foundryman’s business are a less tangible 
asset than the scrap iron heap 
no foundry asset so susceptible of fluctua 
tion and difficult of valuation, and, at the 
l liable to suffer 


loss. so from the 
depreciation 


time of 
adjuster’s charges, etc., as 
that of patterns 

® From Journal of the American Foundryn.en's Ass< 
iation 











An important law decision detine 
terns as tools | e plaintiffs were 
facture! ot macl ery d < \ | 

| ‘ 
patterns to make ( n is 2 
tor tl machines Lhe }* ‘ 
their fixtures oval machine g 
las | is | 
ithes nad tools, ink t Ww Ss he d 
parties intended to include pattert 
word tools and that the policy ‘ 

, 

patterns which f1 the nd 
dmitted of being applied a naged 

r d ot one m The underw 
were no doubt intluenced by this de 
as thev at present st pulate that if patt 
are included in a general policy, they 
Ie specitied In a separate item am ! 
amount stated as the limit of the 


sumed on them. It is further required t] 


the fieure exceed 10 p 


eiven must not 


cent. of the amount of the poli 





certain favorable hazards m 
times increased to 20 per cent 
however, exceptional 

\n insurance official in discussing 
question of patterns, expressed the to 
ing opinion The temptation to. she 
high value upon obsolete pattern 
great for some men, and as a result 
urance companies are frequently as 


pay high prices for patterns after 
which were considered of trifling valu 
fore the los Phi is not i rete 
against foundrymen eX 
cur estimates upon, say, 
takes but a very Iew 1 
where CXCCSSIVE clain are made 
the average loss to 
what we consider no 
the question ot moral hazard 
surance companies are obliged to cor 


n connection with the risks whicl 


sun \gain as a rule patter 

wl ic] are extra ha irdous ire genera 
n close proximity to the place whet ) 
terns are stored Ch dds considerab 
to the rish Pattern houk r t 


shop ind I 


kept in detached building 


nsidering  insurat 


iw views: “In « 


based upon the averag 


f 
s 


1.000 fires Che verage 


runs less than 50 per 


ul ot loss 


amount of insurance If the 


should figure upon the basi 


s the present rates would be mu 
higher Che trouble with a patter 
an insurance company’s standpoint 


there s rarely 


anv salvage Hence, w 


we have a loss with patterns, it 1s a he 


one and away beyond all proportion 


percentage ot! lo on the balance ot I 
other classes of property unsaved 
other words, thers no salvage to a pa 


while with ordinary met 


sometimes surprising how mu 


dise it 1s 


we recover from goods which have bee: 


in a litter covered with rubbish and ash 


or soaked with water 


In practice where the assured is 


clined to be fair and meets us halfway 


is rare for us to have a serious 


disp 
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is to these matters, we generally get to- 
gether settle the without 
much loss of time.” 

Another official of a prominent insur- 
ance company gave the following defini- 


and question 


tion of obsolete patterns: 

“An obsolete pattern is one not liable to 
be used, and if the foundryman cannot 
show by his books that a pattern has been 
used in say five years’ time, we consider 
The fact that a foundryman 
such pattern away and given it 


i¢ obsolete 
has put 
storeroom has no bearing upon its value. 
We 


papers and documents which we never ex- 


store from time to time numerous 


pect to be obliged to refer to, and yet we 
give them house room having in mind the 
faint possibility that we may want to refer 


to them. The fact that we store these pa- 


pers away does not make them valuable. 


I do not consider a pattern obsolete if you 
can take me from it 


} 


NOW 11 


to a casting made 


and that such casting is in use. 
All active patterns for castings in general 
use, articles of commerce, recognized as 
staple merchandise, in fact for any casting 
market value as a 


should be 


cost of repre rduct i mn.” 


which would have a 


manufactured article, classed 
equal to new o1 

The insurance companies have striven 
to influence legislation so that the assured 
the fixing the 


amount of policy which has no bearing on 


assumes responsibility of 


the amount of payable loss. It is not until 
the loss occurs that the insurance company 
takes up the question of valuation. 

The that it 
not pay the insurance company to fix the 


underwriters claim would 
values on patterns or any other class of 
property as this would entail the employ- 
ment of an expert at say $25 per day to go 
and make such valuation. This expense 
would be more than equal to the insurance 
premiums received. Besides, the value of 
the patterns at the time of insuring would 
the 


The insurance company 


not be identical with their value at 
time of the fire 
will not accept without question the foun- 
dryman’s valuation and in case of loss, if 
the the the 


opinion of an expert is obtained to deter- 


amount warrants expense, 
mine if the claim for loss is excessive. 


Insurance policies usually include a 
clause which stipulates that in case of loss, 
fail to 


upon an adjustment, the matters in dis- 


it the insurer and assured agree 


pute shall be submitted to arbitration and 
in case the parties voluntarily proceed to 
settle their disputes in this way the court 
will enforce the award when so made. 
In case, however, the assured is not will- 
ing to arbitrate, any dispute becomes a 
The in- 


as a rule taking their 


Guestion for the court to decide. 
surance companies 


time in law suits, the adjustment of a 


claim this way is seriously delayed and it 
is found perhaps more advantageous to 
effect an early settlement by arbitration 
underwriters will, for 


In such the 


their own credit, appoint a first-class man 


case 


and the assured will of course make the 


best selection he can, By these means 
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the final decision is usually a just and 
equitable one. 

The that 
companies contest from 1 per cent. to 2 


records show the insurance 
rer cent. of losses incurred. 

It is a peculiar condition that while in- 
surance officials object very much to the 
“valued” policy in a general way a num- 
ber of them favor the adoption of its 
principles in the question of insuring pat- 
terns. As one worthy president of a prom- 
inent “We 
would much prefer to take the foundry- 
nian’s idea of the value of patterns before 
the fire, after it. His 


are generally more conservative as to value 


insurance company puts it: 


rather than ideas 


at the time of taking out policy, having 


the premium to pay. If the assured should 


have a schedule of his patterns made out, 


putting a value upon each pattern and 


attaching such schedule to the insurance 


policy, we would be more inclined to ac 


cept the valuation given in such schedule 
than under any other method of adjusting 
pattern claims.” 


In practice it is not advisable for the 


assured to issue a schedule of patterns 
and prices to be attached to policy as there 
are so many changes liable to exist among 
the patterns, new ones taking the place of 


old 


not 


The foundryman would 


ones, etc 
have the margin of “give and take” 
in adjusting such matters if each pattern 
insured was scheduled any more than if 
he should go by the exact schedule of his 
general inventory taken at the time of is 
sue of policy Such 
redically changed, although the actual to- 


tal value of property might not show much 


schedule would be 


variation at the time of loss, in comparison 
with the amount of insurance agreed upon. 

In case of casualty the insurance company 
is under contract to either reproduce the 
articles lost in as good a condition as they 
were before the fire or to refund in cash 
the cost of their reproduction. The value 
is based upon the market selling price at 
the time of loss. The law holds that if the 
does not command a ready mar- 
price which it would bring at a 


property 
ket, the 
present sale would not be considered a fair 
criterion of value, but the cost required to 
replace it, in its condition before the fire, 
would be considered the true value. Ac- 
cordingly, any pattern in active use and in 
molding, producing a 


fit condition for 


satisfactory casting, is as good as a new 


one and worth as much. 

Probably the most systematic method of 
establishing the true value of patterns to 
be used as an inventory for figuring up 
or to serve as a schedule 
patterns at 
} ] 
book, in 


and 


the firm's assets, 


giving a true record of the 


time of fire, is to keep a pattern 


which should be recorded the name 


number of each pattern, its cost or value, 


all entered in columns under classified 


headings of active, active worn, semi 


active, emergency and obsolete; every 


pattern broken tip or rendered worthless 


to be taken from such schedule, every new 


pattern added to be entered. Patterns 
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which might be safely considered as ob- 
solete should be charged off. This classi 
fication is to be made upon some fixed 
basis. 

The following may serve to suggest the 
general classification of the various pat- 
terns in regard to their durability and 
earning power. There should be no de- 
preciation charged against an active pat- 
tern. To be useful it must be kept as good 
as new, as it is a most unprofitable policy 
to work with patterns in any other than 
the best possible condition. Patterns 
classed as active worn are those which are 
not sufficiently worn to be considered out 
of service. 

The active worn pattern should be de 
termined in accordance with the wear and 
probable extent of durability. The foun 
dryman’s judgment must be relied upon in 
classifying, but a 50 per cent. depreciation 
should be charged off, in case the pattern 
should be considered sufficiently worn to 
from the active list. 
the 


its transfer 
In making up the 
premium to be paid on the amount of risk 


warrant 
valued schedule 
will tend to make the classification come 
well within conservative lines. 

The customer’s patterns should be con 
sidered active. 

If service is liable to be required at any 
time, the semi-active pattern is worth the 
cost of a new one as its earning power 
would be the same as if new. It is, how 
ever, advisable to deduct a fair deprecia 
tion from a pattern of this class, say, 15 
per cent. per annum, as, with the rapid de- 
velopment in all mechanical pursuits, the 
patterns of to-day are liable to be obsolete 
in from five to ten years. If, however, the 
pattern is one which has been made for a 
certain part of machinery in service but 
break 
downs, such pattern should be classed as 


only required for use in case of 
“emergency” and be charged with depre 
ciation according to its durability and 
earning power. To establish a fixed basis 
for valuation the rate charged off should 
be 25 per cent. per annum. 

If a pattern has been made to fill a cus 
tomer’s order for castings, notwithstand 
ing the fact that this item of its cost has 
been considered in the charges for the 
casting, and provided the ownership of 
such pattern remains with the foundry 
man. it should be considered an asset, re 
gardless of the conditions under which it 
vas made, and if either active, semi-active 
should be and 
considered upon its classified basis of valu- 


or emergency, it entered 
ation without discrimination 

When the casting made from a pattern 
is not liable to be put to further service, or 
if the pattern is for a machine or a por 
tion of one which has been thrown out of 


service and abandoned, such pattern is 
useless and obsolete 
Obsolete patterns which could be ap- 


plied to other uses than those for which 
they were originally intended should be 
considered as of little or no value, as they 


would require more or less altering before 
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and “dead-wood” until 


brought into active service again. 


available are 

An active pattern may pass into semi- 
active, if the demand for its use falls off, 
and it may eventually become obsolete, if 
found of no further service, although its 
An annual survey 
would determine all this and lead to a re- 


condition may be good. 
vision of the schedule, but if in the inter- 
val a 
shown by this schedule should be accepted 


fire should occur, the face value 
as shown 

These principles apply equally well for 
regulation under either ‘“Stan- 
“Valued” 


In regard to customer’s patterns, unless 
there is a 


insurance 
dard” or forms of policy. 
special clause in the policy 
whereby the insurance company agrees to 
cover and include in its risk ‘“‘the patterns 
held by the assured, the property of others 
for which the assured may be responsible,” 
the 
nized by th 


customer’s claims will not be recog 


The in 


owner of the 


Insurance company 
surance company insures the 
goods. 


and not the 


oC 0ds 


hence the ques 
tion 01 ownership is of vital 


loss 


which he does 


importance 
No one Can 


own or for 


in the settlement of a 


1 
insure that not 


which he is responsible 
If a cus 


foundry to be 


not 


tomer sends his patterns to a 


used for making castings 


and there is no specific guarantee given by 


the foundry assuring responsibility for 
such patterns, the foundry does not be- 
come liable for the loss in case of firé 


The insurance companies hold that you 
cannot make a contract for them and they 
do not agree to insure the customer’s pat- 
terns unless there has been a special ar 
rangement assuming the responsibility for 
such patterns, and the policy issued to the 
foundryman does not accordingly cover 


The that 


the property is held for the benefit of both 


the property law holds where 


baylor and baylee, or, in other words, cus- 
tomer and foundryman, it is reasonable to 
expect ordinary care from a man of ordi- 
nary prudence. If upon the request of the 
baylor or customer for his property, the 
that he 
property as it 


foundryman make 
de- 


stroyed by fire, then to recover it will be 


that 


cannot 


States 
delivery of the was 
such fire was due 
The bur- 
den of the proof is on the customer to 


necessary to show 


to the foundryman’s negligence 
show that it was due to negligence on 
the part of the foundryman before the re 
sponsibility can be fixed. The various 
legal quicksands in the question of protect 
ing the customer’s patterns make it advisa- 
ble to h 


erty in his 


ave the customer 


name, distinct 


insure his prop 


own and clear 


taken out by the 


trom the insurance policy 


toundry By the customer taking out a 
policy for the patterns in his own name, 
all questions as to the title of his property 


would be « ind he would 


not run the risks of the foundry failing 
to come under the average clause. The 
customer can insure his patterns to their 


insurance 


companies 


le circumstances, accept the 
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risk without including insurance on other 
property, thereby in case of loss the cus 
tomer is in a much better position for 
readily adjusting his claims 

The customer’s patterns when held by 
the foundryman are similar as a fire risk 
te the conditions under which the marine 
policy serves. They are held by, and sub- 
ject to, the control of others and the policy 
should have valued schedule attached, as 
all the patterns sent to a foundry for us« 


must be considered ‘active’ and of value 
equal to the cost of replacing 

The transfer of patterns via railroad or 
other common carriers need not involve 
the question of fire insurance, as it is a 
part of the duty of the common carrie 


When 


shipment is accepted in good order the 


to assume this risk for the owner 


the 
transportation company agrees for a con 


sideration to deliver the goods in lik 


condition at a stipulated point of delivery 
The insurance companies generally ad 


mit that in case of destruction of patterns 





by fire they have no fixed basis of adjust 


ment of a loss nor method of charging 


cff for depreciation 


1 +7 ot 
ake settieme 


They proce ed t 


n upon the most equitabl 
assured and themselves 
advantage if an estab 
could be pre 
The foundry 
his ideas of 


adjuster’s deductions 


basis between the 
It would be ot great 


lished basis of valuation 


determined by both parties 


man insures according to 
value, frequently the 
a wide margin from the 


The 


amount of premium which the foundry 


of loss cut 


case 


litem in policy, covering patterns 


man has been paying based upon his valu 


ation has been probably duplicated for 


many years 
An 


would 


established system of valuation 


have saved this excessive outlay 


The insurance companies having received 


more premium than actually due them 


through such over-valuation. The opin 


ions expressed by a number of influential 
insurance officials indicate that the under- 
formulating 


would co-operate in 


writers 
and adopting some fair and equitable basis 
for appraising the value of patterns. Such 
valuation to hold good in the adjustment 
of claims for loss 
It is the 


before the members of this association the 


object of this paper to bring 


governing 
the 


rules, 


It is 


advisability of adopting 


questions of insurance within 


yrovince of this association to establish 


defining clearly what 
should be considered as 


trade regulations 
semi-active 


also to 


active, 
emergency and obsolete patterns; 
uuld be 


for depreciation on 


determine what wi the reasonable 


amount to charge off 


patterns under certain classifications and 


aning of the term 
l to patterns, also de 


to define the trade me 


‘66.8 1 ” 1 
obsolete as applies 


cide if it is the duty of the foundryman 
Rules gov 
gnized by the 
Association 

} 


law ana 


to insure customer’s patterns 
erning these points, if reco 
\merican Foundrymen’s 
would be legally construed as a 
usage of the trade, and the insurance pol- 


icy having pattern clause attached, making 





valuation of patterns subject to the basis 
adopted by the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, would be a service to both thi 
underwriter and the assured 


The New York Pri 


fixed rules and regulations governing thx 


duce Exchange has 


many trades carried on by its members 
and all contracts made by them are subject 
The American Foundry 


\ssociation can in the same way 


reate system out of chaos. Our members 

come from all parts of the Union Phe 
scope of the organization 1s national, and 
there is no reas why e Foundrymen’'s 
contracts cal be iwn subject to the 
1ules id go 1 Pi he \Americat 
Found! Asso ind thereby 
establis 1 m S t | ness rela 
tions WV h « erlence s proven to be s 
beneti emopvel I ( rea 





T} \ () ‘ e gene! 

re] 1 \ 1 | " eve | | ‘ 
iten d ot y t gives me plea 
re i mec ¢ the | ind oO! il 
hone man | i@h, all-round 1 

chat I know e not one of those 
djec ‘ ‘ polies can twist 
roul hing S uy off tor a ng 


We have to stick up for our rights, or out 


children will be worse off than we are; a 


No, this was not a wt 
ls, looking around fot 


nice photographs to show at so much a 


those trade jour 


show. nor really an anarchist either, but a 
sturdy looking man in working clothe 


Now, when ver a man opens up on me il 


that stvle I know I am in tor it 


In som 


way, and, wh le | \ uld like to believe al 
those pretty things I have been hit oO 
often on the bump of conceit that I have 
learned that one might just as well know 
what is coming, so I let him continue, 
with a ment ese! on on my part 

Of course you know just as well as | 
do that the carbon that steel makers put in 
their steel nowada poor stuff, not fit 
to put into anything Chev don’t want t 


sell you good steel. It wouldn't wear out 
fast enough; and then they are all con 
nected together. those big guns, so the big 
concerns get the good steel, while the littl 
ones get t ) | ist a regular 
put-up ) petition and make 
the litt 1Op e uy 

Did y ( t gatling gun worl 
I never did, but fancy I have pictured 
it i I t ther automatic fel 
| vi t ere i il doesn't evel 
hav ( e onl t pu 
the trigg \ they go 

Well. tl le \ \ one step in id 
vance of that eve nd all that was needed 
for him wa g nd I evidently an 
W ed i requiret nt nd the ict I 
seen ed t he tr th, ymatic 
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spend my time helping the working man. 
| have been offered hundreds of dollars to 


give this up and work for them adjective 


monopolies. I did work for them, and I 
know all their ways, and they know it. 
Why, they will charge you 12 cents for 
steel, while I can take a railroad spike and 
make it cut theirs all to pieces. I would 
rather take a railroad spike than their 


-teel, because I have to burn all the carbon 

ut of theirs and then put in some good 
before it is fit to use, while I only have to 
put it into a railroad spike, and don’t have 
the taking out to do.” 

I mildly 
the times hard and collections slow, and I 
was afraid we did not know enough to go 
that while I could 


suggested that we were poor, 


into the steel business; 
realize the value of all this, if true, yet, for 
financial reasons, I believed it necessary to 
stay on the outside 

This I was assured it was entirely un- 
necessary to do, as, owing to his hatred 
to the grinding monopolies, his inbred love 
of the down-trodden workingman, his 
faith in the push and energy of the small 
shop, and his delight in finding a man who 
showed by the way he ran his shop that 
he was up to the times (he had been in the 
-hop nearly ten minutes) and by his con 
versation that he was well versed in all the 
intricacies (I had only been able to shove 
in a few remarks edgeways), he had made 
up his mind that he would leave his secret 
with me. 

“You course, all 
making, and that 
thing; but still I stand ready to make the 


know, of about steel 


how carbon is every 
demonstration to your satisfaction, and I 
will only ask you to believe what you see. 
I have received some very good prices for 
the secret, but you shall have it for three 
dollars, which will just about pay for get 
ting the dirt off after making the demon 
stration. I like you for being honest about 
heing a little hard up, and I will let you 
have it for a dollar if you say so. I would 
give it to you for nothing, but a man gives 
away his luck that does that.” 

Not to be entirely outdone, I hunted up 
an old chisel, and at the same time a piece 
had for tool 
tried to work it one day, 


of soft steel that we taken 


steel until we 
and then I went with my visitor out to the 
blacksmith shop and asked the blacksmith 
to let him use the fire for a short time. 

\s some of my friends may want to be 
will tell what I know of 
First, the 
than 


let in on this, I 


the secret process. steel was 


heated up hotter 
was then rolled in some white powder that 


some we like; it 
he furnished, and which was the pure car 
bon, then dipped quickly into some oil, 
which I had furnished. This put in the 
balance of the pure carbon, and it could 
be any kind of oil. The steel was then re- 
heated and drawn into a very stubby chisel 
that would be hard to break with any kind 
of use, and tempered and handed to me to 
try. 

I questioned him some as to the action, 
and I had the story of the railroad spike 
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rehearsed again, and was assured that steel 
without carbon, if it could be had, was 
just the thing. 

I then took my piece of soft steel and 
asked him to watch me and see if I under- 
stood things right, and I went through the 
same process, drawing the piece out thin 
and heating and dipping as for tempering 
and leaving it hard. I found it would bend 
across the anvil without breaking, and that 
unless the carbon went in faster than that 
it was cheaper to have the makers put it in. 

The opinion my visitor expressed of me 
after this I think can be safely left to the 
imagination. He had supposed I was using 
tool steel. The specimen I have given of 
his flow of language will be enough to 
show that it did not lack in quantity or 
variety, but I still had the dollar. Our 
blacksmith the used was 
marble dust. The oil was petroleum, B. S., 
which most people in the oil country are 


powder 


Says 


well acquainted with. 

There is another “trade secret” that has 
worked with more or less success, 
which still may be new to some. I saw 
our blacksmith give a demonstration of it. 


have 


been 


Some of the shops were said to 
bought the secret, and it was offered to 
him, but he declined to invest. This con 
sisted of a wonderful powder that would 
restore burnt steel, and indeed make it bet- 
ter than it To show what 
the powder will do, an old file is generally 
taken, as it is and of little 
The end is heated until it is melt 


was at first. 
easy to get 
value. 
ing; it is then dipped and broken and the 
coarse grain revealed. It is then reheated, 
in the wonderful restorative, ham 
mered and 
drive the virtues in, until it is as cool as it 
is safe to work it, heated to a proper hard 
Breaking shows a 


rolled 


smartly, both face sides, to 


ening heat and dipped. 
nice fine grain that of course proves the 
claims made for the powder. 


Our blacksmith would heat the file to 
melting in the approved way, cool and 
break off his specimen, reheat, give a 


quick thrust into the water tub, then work 
it on the anvil, as is done with the powder 
Hardening and breaking 
in the same way show the same fine grain 
that the other way did, and seem to shake 


demonstration. 


faith in the powder. 

I believe all practical mechanics, even 
after years of theoretical study, feel more 
confidence in their facts than they do in 
their ability to lay their hands on all the 
whys that produced the facts, and so are 
likely to class the ability to produce cer- 
tain desired results above the ability to 
tell what should happen if certain condi- 
tions should exist, without the ability to 
tell the conditions when seen. 

We still 
such people as Parke Bros. & Co. and the 


are following the advice of 
Crescent Steel Company in working steel, 
and we try to heat evenly and not too hot, 
and work well and temper at as low a heat 
as possible, and so contrive to do without 


the powder. W. Osporne. 
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Indicators for Gas Engines. 

The ordinary Watt indicator has been 
used to measure pressure in the cylinders 
of gas engines during isolated explosions, 
but the variable nature of the explosive 
mixture renders the that 
thus taken unsatisfactory to judge the op- 
As applied to 
the further 


diagrams are 
eration of the engine by. 
2zutomobile motors there is 
trouble that the rapidity of the ignitions 
renders it difficult to take the cards. 

An attachment by which the indicator 
can be used to give a continuous diagram 
of successive explosions has been devised 
ty R. Mathot and is described in the “Re- 
vue Industrielle,’ Paris. It consists of an 
auxiliary drum pivoted to the frame of 
the indicator and slowly rotated by clock- 
work. It registers both the nuinber and 
the force of the explosions, which are de- 
noted by the long ordinates in the cards, 
the short ordinates representing miss-fires. 
The the initial pres- 
sures, 

With diagrams obtained in this manner 
it is possible to detect the influence of such 


card shows also 


factors as the section of the gas conduits 
and ports, and the sensibility of the indi- 
cator, the value of the explosive mixture 
and the best time for ignition. 
The diagrams shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 
4 were taken upon different engines and 
correspond to a complete turn of the 
drum, which occupied about two minutes. 
Fig. 2 denotes that the gas pipes were too 
small, so that the explosions failed to at- 
without a 


tain their maximum power 
cradual decrease of speed. Figs. 3 and 4 
each include two parts, the left-hand 


curves showing certain defects and the 
right-hand the results of remedying them. 
The trouble in Fig. 3 was a too small gas 
pipe. In Fig. 4 the engine was running 
with half-charge and the exhaust pipe was 
too long, so that the motor retained an 
objectionable quantity of the products of 


combustion. Other diagrams which are 
not reproduced cast light on the influence 
of the sort of ignition tubes used, the 
combustibility of the mixture, the effect 


of clearing out the burnt gases, ete. 

The same inventor has devised a special 
indicator for automobile motors, adapted 
this the fed 


continuously from one cylinder to another, 


to any speed. In paper is 
the pencil resting against a third cylinder 


over which the paper passes. There is 
an auxiliary pencil to trace the line of 
atmospheric pressure. In taking the di- 
agrams the speed of the paper is so regu- 
lated that the ordinates representing the 
explosions are distinct one from another. 
By using a sensitive spring it is possible 
the 


inflow of 


of resistance 
the 


to detect 
to the 
exhaust 


consequences 


gas as well as to 


and draw useful lessons there- 


from. 
These indicators are being constructed 
by Paul Garnier, a watchmaker, presuma- 


bly of Paris. 
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Thin Brass Castings. 
BY C. VICKERS 
Under this head the writer classifies all 
brass work from one-half to one-sixteenth 
oft an inch in thickness. The difficulties 
hat 


Scabbing or 


beset the molder on thin work are: 


cutting, Causing dirty cast 


ings; blowing, when a hard or wet spot 


n the mold prevents the metal running’ 


off a 
Pouring 


and squeezing down, which shuts 


rortion of the casting completely 
too cool and pouring too slow are also 
iruitful causes of failure in thin work 

inch in thickness, and say 
26x18 inches, the 
with the ordinary fine sand used by brass 


This generally oc- 


On a plate 
chief cause of failure, 
tounders, is scabbing. 


curs on the nowel side of the casting in 
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oint, and the ramming finished by going 
over it once and lightly with the butt ram- 
mer. After bedding on the bottom board 


« thin vent wire can be used with advan 


tage. 
are necessary 


No especial 
with the cope, the danger of scabbing be 


precautions 


ing much less on cope than nowel. The 
sand must be rammed sufficiently hard to 


withstand handling without ‘dropping 


out.” It must be well packed under the 
hars and vented to carry off the gases, 
and after lifting off look for hard, soft or 
wet spots over the bars These should 


be dug out and filled in and the whol 
licked over with the trowel 
There is very little danger of blowing 


with a mold rammed as above, but it may 

















fe rmidable enemy wi have to contend 


Not 


not scab; it wil 


against that a casting of this thick 


ress but not quite 


will 


as readily as the one just considered. The 


remarks on soft ramming of nowel apply 


just as much to this as the heavier casting, 
but if followed venting of nowel is scarce 
] . »] 1, ° +1 

iy necessary Bl wing 1 iowever, a thing 
t be considered, as it will cause holes ? 
so light casting Too wet sand may be 
the cause, so while, to use a molders’ ex 


pression, the sand need not be “as dry as 


powder,” it should not be too wet 


\ casting '@ inch in thickness will not 
5 | 
I 


bright 


should 


inches 


need the metal “jumping hot.” A 


cherry is the right heat, and it 


be poured rapidly \ casting 10 


wide, 18 inches long and '¢ inch thick, in 


the direct path of the metal, and is caused be “‘squeezed down.””) While this will never clined 3 inches from the pouring head will 
! 
—S aa 
“1 hs ~= =f 15 kg. 
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10 kg. 
bins 3 ke. 
Sree ence 0 kg 
Fig, 2 
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FIG. I. INDICATOR ADAPTED TO A GAS ENGINE GAS ENGINE INDICATOR CARDS 
by hard ramming or using metal too hot. proceed so far as to shut off a portion run easily with one pot, if proper precau 
\ casting of this thickness can be poured of the casting it may give it an uneven tions are taken to prevent squeezing 
cool. The gates should be broad and thin, thickness or crush in the sides; indeed, In laundry machinery we often find 


the metal skimmed clean, started into the 
mold in a moderate stream, and immedi 
ately increased so as to to fill up the head 
of runner, which must be kept full until 
the mold is filled. If this 
though the mold may not scab, the casting 
will probably be dirty 

When ramming this mold the 
the most 
molder must regulate his use 


is not done, al- 


nowel is 


the part where care must be 
taken. The 
of the rammer by the depth of sand over 
the The pene should 
used over the same. A nowel 2! 
in depth is quite deep enough 

work. The sand well 
around the pattern, the pene being used 


all around the edges to give a good firm 


pattern never be 
5 inches 
for this 


should be tucked 


these two defects would likely go together. 
the 


\nother danger from squeezing 1s 
dropping of a portion of the cope after 
closing and when clamping or weighting 
A fruitful cause of this trouble, especially 
with wooden flasks, is an ill-fitting cope 

a rocking cope should never be rammed 
up. When clamps are to be used on such 
a mold they should be tightened on before 
ramming the cope; or, if weights are used, 
the cope must be straightened. If this is 
not possible, the rocking corners should 
be blocked up may 
be carefully tapped to place after closing 


with wedges which 


and before weighting the mold. 
When we come to thinner work, say '% 
thickness, the most 


inch in squeezing 1s 


examples of this class of work; coin oper 


ated machines also use thin brass castings 


Generally these are small, but occasionally 


plates, about 10 by 14 inches square and 


inch thick, are needed, which 
slots, holes 
lugs and 


less than ' 
numerous 
The 


grooves merely require a proper lifting of 


are furnished with 


pins, lugs and groove pins, 


cope and drawing of pattern, but the holes 


have to be clear and free from burrs and 
strain. These plates are made in the or 
dinary iron flasks, and it is desirable to 


use both top and bottom boards The bot 
tom boards solidly bedded; the 


top board should be a good one, and the 
After 


the cope is rammed and struck off a very 


must be 


manner of bedding on is important 
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little sand should be thrown over, and the 
board be scrubbed down until it has a 
solid bearing on both the sand and the 
upper edges of the flask. Sufficient weights 
must be placed on the molds, when pour- 
ing, to hold them down without aid from 
the foot; otherwise, on removing the foot 
to place on the next mold, the metal may 
flash and film the holes, without any visible 
sinking of the head. It is possible to spoil 
an entire heat in this manner. 

Castings thinner than those we have 
been considering rarely scab; 
and pouring too cold or too slow are the 
things to be guarded against. Work 1-16 
inch in thickness must be poured as hot as 
The metal must reach the boil- 


ing point, and be, as the furnaceman would 


squeezing 


possible. 
say, “jumping hot’ before it is removed 
from the furnace, and the work of skim- 
ming and carrying to the molds must be 
done as rapidly as possible. Some molders 
are more successful in running such work 
than others, being less nervous. 

first-class men are failures 
on such work. They know how it should 
be done, but for the life of them they can- 
After pouring one or two molds 


Sometimes 


not do it 
they become nervous, hesitate at the criti- 
for the fur- 
The 


pouring of such work must ke done rapid 


cal moment and make work 
naceman, to their own utter disgust. 


ly, the metal being shifted from mold to 
mold as quickly as possible. The spout of 
the pot is rested squarely in front of each 
runner head and the metal unhesitatingly 
tipped in, thus instantly filling the mold. 
When small light castings are to be cast 
in the flask with other work of a 
heavier character, the light pieces should 
be placed at the bottom end and in such a 
manner that the metal will have a straight 
run into them. Such things name 
plates thus run much better when placed 


same 


as 


squarely across the lower end of mold, at 
the bottom of main runner. If placed at 
the side of the same, their gates form a 
right angle with the runner, the force of 
the metal is checked and the chance of loss 
greatly increased. 


An Improved Speed Controller. 

The general device here shown was fully 
described and illustrated in our issue of 
August 2, 1900. The present article has to 
do with an important improvement in the 
This speed varying de- 





application of it. 
vice has been successfully applied to elec- 
trically driven organ blowers, one of which 
is shown in the half-tone, the motor being 
at the right and the speed varying device 
at the left, the power being transmitted 
The 
shaft 
may be taken off and turned, so that the 


to the blower by the vertical shaft. 


head and bracket which carry this 
shaft may lead off horizontally instead of 
vertically, if so required. The speed of 
the motor being constant, the driven speed 
is varied by the small horizontal rod in- 
serted in the shaft of one of the quadrants, 
the moving of this of course moving both 


quadrants and also changing the angles 
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of the transmitting friction rollers within. 
This rod may be connected with the wind 
box of the organ so that the speed will 
automatically change as required by the 
fluctuations of the air pressure. The ad- 
vantage of this arrangement over the con- 
trol of the speed by rheostats is that a 
great saving of power is effected and also 
that the changes of speed are gradual 
throughout, and not step by step, with 
neither step giving precisely the speed re- 
quired. 

Fig. 2, which has nothing to do with 
Fig. 1 and does not show the parts in 
corresponding position, will clearly show 
the operation of the device, with the im 
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also the necessary pressure upon the roll- 
ers F between the friction wheels to en- 
sure reliable transmission of all the power 
required. It will be noticed that there is a 
collar behind wheel C to take the thrust, 
so that its position and that of its shaft B 
do not change in the direction of the axis, 
but wheel D and its shaft E have no re- 
straint upon their axial movement except 
what is given by the thrust spring J at the 
end. This spring is pressed by the screw 
plug H, and this is adjusted to cause only 
a slight pressure of friction wheel LD 
against the rollers F. All the parts turn 
in the direction indicated by their respec- 
The power transmitted is all 


tive arrows. 

































































FIG. I ELECTRIC DRIVE FOR ORGAN BLOWER WITH AUTOMATIC SPECD CONTROLLER. 
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FIG. 2 SELF-ADJUSTING THRUST OF FRICTION WHEELS. 


provement in its application. In this case 
the pulley 4 keyed to shaft B by a “Wood 
ruff” key, is the driver. On the inner end 
of this shaft is keyed the friction wheel C. 
Opposite this is the corresponding friction 
wheel D, keyed to the driven shaft E. 
Motion is transmitted from C to D by the 
intermediate friction rollers /, and in the 
position in which they are shown friction 
wheel D will rotate at the same speed as 
C and in the opposite direction. If, how- 
ever, the roilers / are turned to the posi- 
tion the dotted the 
speed of D will evidently be much greater 


indicated by lines, 


than the speed of C, and by changing the 
positions of the rollers F the speed is con- 
trolled. 

Not only speed is to be considered, but 


received finally by the worm wheel K, and 
delivered by its shaft to do the work re 

The effort to this 
becomes an axial 


turn worm 
wheel thrust 
worm J and its shaft E, and all the resist- 


ance to rotation of the worm wheel K thus 


quired. 
in the 


tends to move shaft E to the right, or to 
press the friction wheel D more heavily 
against the rollers F. The amount of pres 
sure upon these rollers therefore depends 
upon the pc wer transmitted, and is accu- 
rately and automatically adjusted thereto 
without any pressure and consequent fric- 


tion in excess of what is required. The 
device as here described is made by the 
L. E. Rhodes Company, Hartford, Conn 


It is of course applicable to many lines of 


service. 
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Letters from Practical Men 


The Importance of Little Things 
in Drawings. 
Editor Machinist : 
Mr. Osborne’s letter in 
Machinist”’ No. 28 


necessary it is for the draftsman to be cot 


American 
the “American 
et me to thinking how 
rect to the minutest detail. I have yet to 
find the average machinist who will add 
the re 


up a series of dimensions to get 


quired one. Rather than do that, many of 
them will scale their blueprints and when 
held to account for a mistake will excuse 


themselves on the ground that it was not 


on the drawing and no amount of argu- 
ment will convince them to the con- 
trary. 


he didn’t 
did not, 
less to 


The draftsman will claim that 
make a mistake and of course he 
but 
blame for making an omission, although 


nevertheless he is more or 
I find that it is almost impossible not to 


No 


matter how carefully we plan the method 


leave out something once in a while 


of doing the work and seemingly put on 
all required dimensions the machinist will 
invariably do it by a different method and 
will later bring up 


as a result sooner or 


against some missing dimension. 
There is a certain class of drawings, in 
which great accuracy is not required, and 
upon which dimensions, except as to s1z¢ 


For 


a piece made out of sheet stock bent to a 


of stock, ete., are useless instance 
particular shape, if there is no former for 
the work will be bent until it fits the blue 
This the 


excuse for scaling some other par 


lame 
of the 


be self evident, 


gives workman a 


print 


arawing, which, it 


should 


had the case come up of a roll which re 


may 
not be scaled. Quite recently we 
the ends and fitted 
that it 
The inspector o1 
the 
ground that it 


volved in bearings at 


so tight between the shoulders 


would not turn freely 


cered it corrected and workman ex 


cused himself on the was 
made to figures and claimed that the draw- 
ing should have been marked ‘‘a running 


fit,” although he had made them correctly 


tor years 


I remember another case of a pulley. 
\fter had 


passed by the inspector, a lot was made 


several lots been made and 


having no crown on the face. Upon re- 
ferring to the drawing it was found that 
it was not shown crowning and thus the 
draftsman had to take the blame. 

The other day we wanted a casting of a 
small crooked lever as soon as possible. 
A drawing was hastily made and taken 
to the pattern shop with instructions to 


get it into the sand the same day without 
fail. It was brought into the drafting 
room at the last minute, where it was 


immediately discovered that it was made 


wrong side up. The patternmaker, for- 
getting that we make all drawings in the 
third himself the 


ground that two short lines showing where 


angle, excused on 


the arm and hub joined and which should 
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have been either omitted entirely or drawn 
dotted where shown full 

I could 
these will serve to show what a little thing 
will 
TO! 
can shift the responsibility of a blunder 


name many similar cases, but 


endless amount of trouble 


make an 


the draftsman, and how easy anyone 


on to the drafting room 


Frep S. ENGLISH. 


Workmen should not be required to 


add dimensions to get the se needed. The 
omission of over dimensions is a 
draftsman’s error, albeit one of omission 
instead of commission. More draftsmen 


tail to produce satisfactory drawings be- 


cause of their inability to properly’ figure 
them than from any other one cause. Cor- 
next t 


rect dimensioning is, accuracy, the 


most important feature of a good drawing 


and the beginner has usually more to 
learn about the apparently simple art of 
figuring his drawings than about any other 
one thing.—Ed 


Set-Screw Experience. 
Editor American Machinist: 
The letter of A. Sangster in issue No 


"92 


24, page 072, giving 


his experience with set 


screws and his verdict against cup points 
and preference for round points calls 
me out. My preference, for most of thi 
piaces where a set-screw seems to be the 
handiest and best fastener, is for flat 


points. I use them practice as tool 


in my 
ll lathe dogs, in all drill 


post screws, 1n a 


1 1 
chucks for holding 


drills, in pulleys and 
everywhere that I can make a flat place 


for the end of the screw, on the thing to 


be driven, or to drive, as the c 


with drills 


the 


ase may be 


i have no troubl getting loose 


drill press o1 


t way, and still 


in chucks, or chucks in 


the lathe when fastened tha 


they seem to come loose easily when | 


want them loose. It is the same way with 
a pulley, if the screw is of a 


With 


wider than the screw 


proper size 
somewhat 
will do the 


work without marring the shaft, and if it 


| j 1 % 
a flat place on the shatt 


point it 


should be wanted off it can be got off 


The elder George Westinghouse years 


ago used on his farm machinery for fast- 
ifts round point screws 
] 


ening things to shi 


end he milled round bottom grooves in 


the shafts somewhat wider and deeper than 


the diameter of the screw points, which 
was good practice, as much of the work 
needed frequent removal or change and 
was easily got off. Many narrow faced 
pulleys have the set-screws put in on a 
slant drilling the holes from the outside 
of the rims instead of through them and 


in that case the round point screw 1s the 


best, and a round bottomed place in the 
shaft is what is called for. The getting 
of things off is a problem we must not 
ignore if we care for the other fellow 


And a set 
screw that slips, and cuts or swages a ring 
around a shaft, is 
when the thing which was supposed to 
to be taken off, 


and even for our own Cé ymfort. 


an abomination; and 


have been fastened has 


Ye 


then the second act is before the audience 
I dare say the majority of us have had 
our trials with such cases, and have pet 


flexed our minds and perhaps pounded 


or pinched our fingers and felt all sorts of 
ways toward the combination that pri 
Ccuced such res 

rhe set-screw is a handy thing. With ; 
supply of differe sizes and lengths 
tock nd with g¢ 1 drills and taps t 
Work With a p ley or collar can be fas 
ened on a shaft in a short time—that 
if set-screws will fasten it I have had 
opportunities to find out about all there 
to know of set-screws as fasteners, In 


machine shop or factory, for driving the 


usual line of machinery there is nothing 
more convenient or better; but in a saw 
mill or tannery, or with the usual line of 


agricultural machines, thev will not do the 


business. Some sawmill makers began by 
using screws to hold the driving pulley 
on the saw arbors, but they soon learned 
that the time-proven key and seat were 
the best and only sure fasteners 

I know of one mill that ran several 
months by the friction of two 34-inch set 
screws in the 24x12-inch pulley that drove 
the saw. One day it slipped and wrung 
the shaft so that it seemed impossible to 
get it off without a surgical operatior 
As the parties were driven with work, | 
drilled tl shaft for the points of the 
screws to set in, and the points, whicl 
were hardened, broke off and let the pul 
ley run loose again, when I drilled and 
put in larger screws and bedded the point 

before, with the result that both screw 
broke a distance from the shaft in the pr 
ley hub The parties ran the mill until 
those pieces of screws gradually turned 
over in the soft iron of the pulley hub 


and the pulley got to clattering so that the 


‘al operation had only been deferred 


surgi 


It was performed by chipping in from the 


end of the hub and getting the pieces out 


and then fastening piece of steel in tl 

siot: I managed to turn the rings off the 
haft and got it off It was not so far 
gone but that there was a place for a key 
seat, and it got it 


It would be tedious to tell of the diffe: 


ent things supposed to have been fastened 
by set-screws that come to my shop for 
repairs—things that are loose on shaft 
and can’t be made to hold nor got off 
There is much of it that is intended to lx 


good work, and considered good practice, 
but the 


pected the 


parties who made it never su 


demand that would be put on 


it when called into service, and as set 
cheap and easily applied they 
Much of 
this machinery gets all sorts of use from 


all 


screw has unlimited opportunity. On much 


screws are 


are altogether too much used 


sorts of men, and the murderous set 


of it the cup-point screw is used, which is 


a good screw for a set-collar but a terrible 


ringer in pulleys. I find them with the 
thin edges of the cup broken off and the 
hard fragments in various places on the 
shaft. If they fasten at all it is by their 
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first and final effort; no amount of labor 
will get them to bite when their one tooth 
I dare say that set-screws would 
fasten almost anything to a shaft if screws 


is gone, 
enough were put in, but in the usual prac- 
the 


If the 24x12-inch pulley above 


tice two are considered maximum 
number. 
mentioned had had six or eight the result 
would have been better, but the cost would 
have equalled the cost of a key and key 
seats. 
There 
iside from set-screws and keys, and that 
is pins through both hub and shaft, and 
from what I see of them they are little, if 
I find them 


in 


1S another fastener much in use, 


any, better than the set-screw. 


in different machines; conspicuously 
mowing machines, where several pieces go 
on one straight shaft, with holes all one 
size and a slipping fit. The jar of the work 


soon makes a loose fit, and then the pins 
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The draftsman’s name is stamped on dur- 
ing manufacture. 

Some would consider the 2-inch per foot 
to be odd scales, but they come naturally 
in the list, 14 , and % full size 
The 24 that Mr. Pilton 
mentions is not an even division, though 
Right here 


I 1 1 


a ee 
per foot scale 
it comes near being % size. 
I would like to ask if someone will tell us 
what scales are used for machine drawings 
made to metric measurements. 


SIZES OF DRAWINGS. 
We have two standard sizes, the old 
standard, 25'4x36 inches, which was for- 


merly used for all our drawings, and a 


new standard 12x18 inches. The latter 
we call quarter sheets and we put a Q 
before the drawing number. This 12x:8 


inch sheet is small enough to be conveni 


ently handled in drafting room or shop, 


and is large enough to take almost any 
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15, 


a set of the drawings on his desk. The 
foreman notes any changes from dimen 
sions given on drawings (on account of 
castings not cleaning up, etc.), and the 
book of prints is afterwards filed for refer 
ence. 
TITLES OF 
Our little card goes in the lower right 


DRAWINGS. 


hand corner, where it can be readily seen 
upon opening the drawer of tracings or in 
turning over the leaves of a book of prints 
i enclose a corner of a blueprint showing 
title. 
ERASING 
I can vouch for the good work Mr. Ter 
ry can do, both in putting lines on tracings 


FROM TRACINGS 


and in taking them off, but since I cam: 
away out of reach of Mr. Terry’s instruc 
tion I have stopped drawing on the glossy 


When 


on the dull side it is not necessary to take 


side of tracing linen. one draws 
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FIG. !. DRAFTSMAN’S SCALES 
are broken or sheared off, and the pieces detail without crowding. In the case of so much trouble in making erasures. It is 
are not easy to get out. large or intricate castings such as main a little harder, it is true, to make extensive 


What a valuable lot of experience men 
who think they are doing good work would 
get if they had to tollow a few of their 
of the 
fresh output would have many sensible im- 
for | that the 
inajority of manufacturers are doing the 
best they know F, P. Avery. 

Tunkhannock, Fa. 


own make machines. I am sure 


provements, can but think 


in Drawing Room 
Practice. 


Some Points 


Machinist : 


I enclose blueprint of a couple of scales 


editor American 


which we use in our drafting office. These 


are thicker than the regular scales, and do 


not warp appreciably. The white cellu 
loid makes them easier to read than wood 
cn or steel scales The 8 inch size is 


long enough for our detail drawings and 


is much handier than a 12-inch scale 


Two graduations seem quite enough on 
that 
scales are made to order for us by the 


a scale is used constantly. These 


Keuffel sser Company, New York 





frames and steam cylinders which would 
be too crowded on a 12x18 inch sheet, we 
make two drawings, one for the pattern 
maker on a large sheet, putting in all 
dimensions, and one or more for the ma 
chine shop, on small sheets, just a bare 
outline with dimensions required for ma 
chining only. The drawing for the pat- 
tern shop is a partly assembled view show- 
ing, in the case of a steam cylinder, the 
heads, steam-chest cover, glands, piston, 
bagging, etc., in place. The machine shop 
drawings of the same parts show each one 
S¢ parately. 

\ complete set of these 12x18 inch prints 
tor one machine is made up into a book 
A cov- 
er is blueprinted and on it is marked the 
and of the the 
consecutive shop number. book 
handed to the of the 


department constructing those machines 


being bound with paper fasteners. 
machine and 
This 


foreman 


size class 
iS 


general 


The greater number of our machines are 
of a type which admits of so many com 
binations for each nominal size that it is 
a great advantage to the foreman to have 


erasures, but the majori y of changes on 
tracings are changes in figures, and it is 
auite a bother to use pumice and chamois 
te put the gloss back on a little spot in the 
middle of a drawing 

In 
changes in figures. 


reference to this of making 
When the figured size 
is changed sufficiently to appre 
and the 


scaled size, we put the word “mark” after 


matter 


make an 


ciable discrepancy between it 


the figures. This shows that there is such 
a discrepancy and that the figures are cor 
rect; it saves trouble 

We adopted the plan from the drawings 
sent here from our American shops, but I 
have never seen anything similar on any 
H. V 


other blueprints HAIGHT. 


Sherbrooke 





A Link Planing Rig. 


Editor American Machinist: 
In your issue of June 13 appears, over 
the signature of Nicholas B. Miller, an 


article describing a link planing fixture, 


and although it may be new to him, if 
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he look he columns 
of the “‘“American Machinist”’ 
1901, he will find illustrated a fixture ‘for 


advertising 
of May 30, 


will in t 


planing curves of any radius,” which is 
manufactured by an Eastern firm 

I have used a link planing device which 
had been in use in the shop for a time 
beginning before 1893 
icle of Mr 


independent 


Miller, 
clamping 
of 
mounted the guide 


In reference to the art 
he uses 
to be 


planer, on which 


where an 


device attached to the rail the 


1S 
or grooved rail for rotating the table, we 
attached this directly the rail itself’ by 


one central screw, countersunk head, at 


drawing 
head 


having 


the place marked / in his 


of the 


or 


Was a i 


rail, 


rollet G 


stead 


1, 
He 


OT OK a 
eI ved 


guide sliding in t 
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required 


any way that st 


that the 


cated by 


a sliding 


Clevela 





The 


slots 


best 


the 


practice 
sketch 


het 
ye 


VCl 


guide is 


nd, Ohio 
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E can be placed in 


Ww 


he 


| ; 


be 


rewith 


ould 


W 


a 


Ss 


and 
ter than a roller at G 


indi 
tha 


BRADLEY 


Quicker and Cheaper Jig Work. 


Editor American Machinist: 


I would 


‘America 


ot procee 


Mr Josey 
can see n 
could not 


bushings 


to te 
n Machini 


ding with 


171 
like 


yh \ 
» re 
have been 
in the same t 


st’ 
th 


ll the 
ot 


C 


bor 


time 


reader 


112 
iS 


ed ready 


fc 


rf the 


another method 
Woodworth on page 810 


yr the 


and in the sam« 


manner that the master templet was, meas 
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\ LINK PLANING RI 

working fit in /*, the post in the corner urements being made w h hight gage 
of B or the upper oscillating plate. The and vernier, thus doing away with the 
central pivot C was a stud cast on plate B templet in making thx g, also the extra 
which fitted the base in plate 4 which was time it took to make e special drill, dril 
countersunk on the under side, the stud ing and reaming the four hol making a 
C being shorter by the thickness of a ground button, and las ut not least in 
washer or collar This collar was fast dicating the holes true and boring them 
ened to stud C by four screws, allowing Besides, transferred ‘ igh eve 
plate B to rotate freely on plate A. The carefully done, are quit likely to be 
slots E were lengthwise stead of cros unsatisfactory as other e wher 1 
wise of the plate B, and four in number rate work is requires \ssuming that thi 
This left the top of the plate plain over indicator work don the he w pe 
the center of stud C to allow center lines fect—that is, that the ed hole followed 
for settling work. In setting the guide perfectly the reamed hole—there are st 
for H on the cross rail at J, the rear end two chances in the drilling and reaming 

held by a slotted bar or link, an end for the holes in the jig not being the sar 
attached to the housing of the planer, and as those in the plat nd, besides that, it 
the guide for H attached to it at the angle the re had beet y-] n T ght whe 


uts the builder, but I think 


t 


illustrated by 


I 


ason why the bushing holes 


the special dri 


would the nice 
been? With | 
in them we c 
and scriber f 


driving in 


enougn, 


thence to the pins, ascerta 
the exact amount to tak« 
have them the right d 
holes In case a p wa 


Cost of Fine Brass 


the co f 7 1, y 
| l re 
castings 
Ornate fix ( lor ¢g 
] ‘ 
uso To I ec 
irchitectur purp ‘ 
ich work cored 
ing thr ‘ ‘ 
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Castings. 
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search of other memoranda, a table of 
the proportions of work of various char 


acter as follows 





Plain casting ie etegtoa eae 
DAtUATY DIONZE. .4..cvscccrcee. OBS 
Core castings.... pies dad 05 
Castings from wax models..... .OI 
DOM OMCUE. o.ccicviseess £00 
ONE MONTH'S EXPENSES 
945 los. Spinner’s Scraps at .10 . S O4-S¢ 
1266 lbs. Floor Sweeps at .03 Ar 37-98 
; ibs. Pipe Scraps at .1 see 2.75 
240 lbs. Automatic Turnings at .o834.. 21 
so6 lbs. Spelter ee ~rescdvcns ae 
7 Ibs. Phosphor Tin at .36 ‘es 2-45 
1239 lbs Copper at .173 coo S45.28 
1: bbl. Charcoal Facings......... ; 2.590 
6 No 20 Crucible ren were as 6.60 
2 No, jo Crucibles.......... ee a EEL 
a ee cover ecceescece ee eeee ee . -99 
Charcoal ...... Nénbebsseersweensadetebhneneen 1.3% 
Coke .coce TUTTE TTLTITT TTT PweeTTTecrire 22.¢ 
10", Depreciation on Plant........ . «sssceccee 7.00 
Wases for the Motthis<oscccsscvecvccvcees. v0.04 240.17 
Total Expense.... ere rare care ... $690.72 


We turned out in the month 3,990 
pounds of castings. Then $690.72 ~ 3,990 
pound 173--: or, approximately, the 


cost per pound was 171% cents. 

I might add here that in the wages 
charged there is included a day’s pay for 
all hands, which day was spent in moving 
the foundry to the upper floor and on 
which day no furnace fire was lit. Chan- 
delier makers of high-class design will ask 
no doubt how about false core work? This 
work is at present done in other depart- 
ments, and therefore is not included in 
this account. The foundry payroll in 
cludes one hand not engaged in molding 
but who does all the gating of the jobs 
as they are ordered 

I believe the above will give a fair idea 
of a low-cost system. A smaller shop 
not having the scraps and turnings would 
naturally be unable to turn out the pro 
duct for so low a price. There is many 
a small ornamental brass foundry running 
to-day that is not paying but which is 
maintained simply because it is convenient 
to have the foundry near at hand, and 
while it would be of course preferable to 
get castings at the lowest figure it is found 
impossible to get another foundry that 
will or can be expected to give immediate 
attention to the orders when wanted; 
therefore it is more satisfactory to main 
tain a foundry, though it does not always 
produce castings as cheap as does a larger 
foundry. I do not give the above account 
as an example of cost keeping, but I be 
lieve there are points of interest that may 
be of value and interest to those engaged 
in Ornamental brass casting. I have omit 
ted all reference to rents, general burdens, 
ete. I do, however, charge $7 monthly 
for depreciation, and only do this to give 
an idea of cost of plant. 

Joun G. NIEDERER 

East Rutherford, N. J. 





A Special Expansion Joint. 
Editor American Machinist: 
[ don’t care to set the whole world 
thinking, but I believe that steam engin 
eers might use a little of their surplus 
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energy in trying to make a better expan- 
We are all 


various forms of expansion 


sion joint than we now have. 
familiar with 
joints and with ways of getting around 
the changes of length a steam pipe under- 
goes when its changed ; 
but 
all methods thus 
that if 


can do he is 


temperature 1s 


there are so many disadvantages in 
one often 


that 


tried that 
the 


not so great after all 


far 


feels they are best man 
How- 
ever, the problem is not so easy, and when 
conditions confine us to certain prescribed 
limits it becomes more difficult. 

I don’t claim to have solved the problem, 
but the sketch herewith shows an expan 
sion that gives very good service, notwith- 


standing the fact that twenty and twelve 


inch branches are taken from the main 
line at the joint. It was necessary that 
these branches be held stationary so the 


flange connections were made in the shell 


of the joint which, in turn, was bolted to 


a beam as show! It will be seen that this 


expansion joint requires two outside pack- 


ings, but they are little trouble compared 


with a leaky, unbalanced joint that makes 
one feel like increasing his life insurance 
when he is compelled to make it his com 
panion STEAM ENGINEER 


The Average Mechanic’s Library. 
American Machinist: 


time ago there was published in 


‘ditor 
Some 
a monthly magazine an article entitl 
“The Average Young Man 
Library \s indi the 


article contained 


and His 


cated by title, the 


some suggestions regard 


ing the kind of books the average 


young 


nan would desire to and some 


posse Ss 


thing of the method of acquiring them; 


few books purchased from time to time 


as opportunity presented, and eacl 


creating a desire for 
It has been my wish 


article t sk if 


others 

eading that 
through the 
Machinist,” 


Since 
someone, 
columns f the \merican 


would give some information regarding 


the average mechanic's library It seems 
necessary to-day for men in all branches 
of the machine trade to devote a great 
deal of time to study in order to keep vw 


mechanical 


with the nm, and 
books and 
the 

The 


having 


text 
should be 


thinking me 


process 


works Of reterence 


within reach of every 


chanic. man in the small city or 


village, access to no public refer 


ence library for scientific and mechanical 
information, is thrown upon his own re 
sources, on such books as he possesses 01 


can borrow from his friends 

While the expense of technical books 
somewhat greater than the ordinary works 
literature 
dollars 


con 


general run of 


that, 


of fiction or the 


it would with a few 


seem 


now and then and a great deal of 


sideration 
a first class 


before each book is purchased 
working library may be a 
quired by the average man. Perhaps th 
number of 
each book ought 
and information 


books need not be large, but 


to be full of information 


such a mannet 


given in 
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that the rd nary Mla Cal Ctl hold I 
every bit of \nd right here I find is 
ne of my greatest troubles. While my 
library is sma very small indeed—it is 


and that is encouraging; but 


have a little to devote 


money 


to the purchase ot a new book the ques 


tion arises, What shall it be? or rather 
Which shall it be? For there are so 
many books on each and every subject 


that a man wishes to investigate that it is 


well nigh 


impossible at times to make 

suitable selections 
While it is obviously impossible to give 
a long list of books which shall meet the 


requirements ot ry individual reader, 
subjects of 


and | 


ho has devoted m: 


| believe that there are certain 


interest to all practical mechanics, 


feel that someone w iny 


vears to the various bran machine 


work, and who has had opportunities of 


seeing much of the technical literature 


published, can tell a great deal about 


some 


of the books that would be of the great 
est benefit to the practical man in h 
everyday work S. F. ARTHUR 
{Our list of Selected Mechanical Books 
was published with a view to assisting 
persons situated like M Arthur i i 
impossible to select books wisely fron 
their titles ne, and in iking up this 
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Cutting Bevel Gears. 
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ind not having an improved gear planet 
[ experienced quite a little trouble getting 
all near enough alike to be practicable 
There was no provision on our mac 

Tor adjustit Y the cutter spi dl iccurate 


ifter swiveling t ‘ 
second ¢ Yeu w iK 
sketch that the depth f cut 
usted in two different ways 
compound slide or by lower 


the work spi dle 


swivels, the compound 1, 
traight clea that bv 
center of é ‘ ¢ ' d 
ne cutter ne vit , 
work ‘ ve — 
cut at ‘ ; 
omet 
vider S 
. ter U4 | ) 
( t \\ ] 

f Cut er 








( tron 
can be 
Het by 
y and raising 
cutter ( 
” nye Iw Vs 
getting 
‘ ent 
Pace Di 
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) It 
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the required throw, and once getting it 
right we can swivel the table, which will 
take care of the width of cut, and by this 
method it requires very little care to get 
all the gears alike, or at least near enough 
for all practical purposes. oy 





Lettering Drawings. 
Editor American Machinist: 

I find that a very convenient and rapid 
method of lettering drawings, especially 
where there are bills of material to go on 
them or much writing explanatory of the 
work, is to use a typewriter with a black 
ribbon and plain letters which will print 
out very well in blueprints. The only ob 
jection to this method is that there are but 
few machines that will take in drawings 
of any length or that will print on any re 
quired line. Anyone having a Hammond, 
or a machine of the class having open ends, 
see how it works. 


H. J. 


can try the scheme and 


BINGHAM. 





Some New Things. 
On this page will be found engravings 
of two new revolving racks for shop con 


venience, recently put on the market by 





























REVOLVING TOOL HOLDER. 
Machine 


need 


the George Gorton 


Wis., 


scription, as 


Company, 
little de 
construction 1s 


Racine, which very 


their very 
plainly shown in the photographic repro 
cuctions 
The tool-holder is simply a series of 
iron shelves which can be adjusted to any 
and 
no place to catch dirt. 


desired opening, which have round 
corners and fillets 

The other rack is what the Gorton peo- 
rack; this 


shelves, sloping toward the center, with 


ple call a screw has conical 


adjustable partitions. This rack is intend- 
ed to hold 


small parts for convenience in assembling 


screws, nuts, bolts and other 


in carrying small stocks in 


machinery or 
the shop 
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Removing Rust from Polished Steel effort to learn, and unremitting in his 


and Iron. 

In the journal of the United States Ar- 
tillery directions are given for caring for 
ordnance, and the treatment recommend- 
ed for rust on polished steel is as fol- 
lows: Cyanide of potash is most excellent 
for removing rust and should be made 
of. 
may be 


much use Instruments of polished 


steel cleaned as follows: First, 
soak, if possible, in a solution of cyanide 
of potassium in the proportion of one (1) 
(4) 


this to act till all loose rust 


ounce of cyanide to four ounces of 


Allow 


is removed and then polish with cyanide 


water. 


soap. 

The cyanide soap referred to is made 
as follows: Potassium 
tated chalk, white Castile soap. 


Make a saturated solution of the cyanide 


cyanide, precipi- 


and add chalk sufficient to make a creamy 
Add the 


paste. soap cut in fine shavings 

















REVOLVING SCREW RACK, 


and thoroughly incorporate in a mortar. 
When the mixture is stiff cease to add 
soap. It may be well to state that potas 


sium cyanide is a violent poison. 
For removing rust from iron the follow 
Iron be quickly and 


ing is given: may 


easily cleaned by dipping in or washing 
muriatic 


(12) 


acid, 
(1) 
After using wash with clean water 


with nitric one (1) part; 


acid, one water, twelve 


parts. 


part; 


The Reward of the Engineer. 


lo the earnest worker the profession of 


engineering gives a full reward. The 
youth who, steady in character and stead- 
fast in purpose, will be persistent in his 





endeavor to apply its principles, may have 
no fear for the success of his future. From 
the humblest labors of the engineer to the 
most exalted creations that are the results 
of his brain and hand, the engineering pro- 
fession leads him on in his life-work,— 
the engineer stopping at the limits of in- 
cividual capacity, but the profession al- 
ways carrying him on further in aspira- 
tion. The young engineer should, besides 
loving his profession, dream of its glories, 
strive to realize its significance and gran- 
deur, and be ever anxious to become its 
worthy representative. When starting out 
to practice his profession, the young en- 
gineer must be content to achieve success 
leaps and 
heads 
than 


he should 


step by step rather than by 
He find 
can guide his footsteps 


bounds. will that wiser 


far better 
he himself can direct them, and 
be susceptible to counsel from more ex 
With 


is supreme, and rea- 


perienced associates in his calling 
the engineer thought 
son must be his guide. Though the young 
man leaves college well equipped for his 
life-task, 
necessarily of slow growth 


judgment is 
Youth has its 


sound engineering 


special problems and duties, which are 
mainly those of preparation, strong faith, 
and buoyant action. The nation will call 


upon its young engineers in the heyday 


of their strength and vigor for work, 
which sober age is unable to perform 
J.ater, for having patiently waited, and 


wisely used their powers, they may all the 
more reasonably expect to possess the phil- 
csophic mind that comes with years, and 
tc bear gracefully the burden of wisdom 
Before the young engineer are many diff- 
for his life at 
but 


culties and trials, best is 
not all 
learn to bear his burdens and 
look for and stand ready to receive them— 
and thus attain to manhood.—Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville to the stu 
dents of Stevens Institute of Technology 


“cakes and ale,” he will soon 


indeed to 


his 





Legal Notes. 


MARSTON SEABURY, LL.B. 


SAFEGI 


BY WM. 
STATUTE REQUIRING 
CHINES LIBERALLY 
Thomas Christianson was injured while 
in the employ of the Northwestern Com- 
His duty was to op- 


ARDS TO MA- 


CONSTRUED 


po Board Company. 
erate a large circular saw about six feet 


from which was a smaller saw used for 
a different purpose. On one occasion 
Christianson stooped to gather some 


waste in the line of his duty, and, losing 
his balance, fell against the smaller saw 
and was severely injured. He brought 
suit for damages against the company in 
the District Court of Minnesota, Henne- 
pin County, alleging that the company had 
been negligent in failing to properly guard 
or fence the saw which caused the injury 
The jury rendered a verdict for the plain- 
tiff of $4,000 and the defendant appealed. 
It appeared in the evidence that it would 
have been practicable to have guarded the 
prevented the accident. The 


saw and 
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Minnesota statute provides that “All saws 
. . . dn any factory, mill or workshop 
shall be so located as not to be dangerous 
to workmen, or 


shall be as far as prac- 
ticable properly guarded, fenced or other- 
The Appellate Court re- 
fused to disturb the verdict of the jury 
“Tt 
was intended to protect from personal in- 
the 


wise protect¢ a.” 
and in the course of its opinion said: 


jury workmen or employees in any 


shop, mill or factory, by reason of dan 


gerous machinery therein, and it must be 
so construed as to give effect to such wise 
and humane purpose. Therefore the stat- 
ute must be and is construed as requiring 
that 


if practicable as to protect such workmen, 


such machinery must be so guarded 


whether actually operating the machinery 
or engaged in the discharge of any of their 


duties in the factory, 


mill or shop where 
it is located, from liability to injury by it 
If the person charged with the duty of 
guarding such machinery omits to do so 
he is chargeable with negligence and lia- 
ble to any workman or employee injured 
thereby, although he could not have rea 
sonably anticipated injury in the precise 
Way it (85 N. W 
R. 826.) 


actually occurred.” 


The Philadelphia. 
The American Line steamer “Philadel- 
phia,” formerly the 
with 


“Paris,” will come out 
quadruple 


structed on the 


expansion engines con- 


Yarrow, Tweedy and 
Schlick system, and developing considera 
bly greater power than her former triple 
expansion equipment. In these engines the 
high-pressure cylinder is placed close to 
the low-pressure cylinder. Piston valves 
are used throughout except for the low- 
two slide 
valves on opposite sides of it. These valves 


are double ported. 


pressure cylinder which has 
Forged steel is used 
on all the working parts, the front frame 
is of the forked 


type, supports being used at 


usual cast-iron column 


square the 


back and separate condensers 





Technical Publications. 
‘Theoretical Electrical En 
By Chas. P. Steinmetz, 327 
143 

and 


Elements of 
gineering.” 
with illustrations 


World 


6x9g-inch 
‘The 


Price, $2.50 


pages 

Electrical Engineer 
This book is in a measure supplementary 

to the author’s ““Theory and Calculation 


of Alternating Current Phenomena” and 


is of the high character to be expected 


of its distinguished author. It is highly 
mathematical and can be read by those 
versed in both elec 


enly who are well 


tricity and mathematics. 

‘The Textile World’s Official Directory 
of the for 1gor.”’ 
454 6x9g-inch pages. Guild & Lord, Bos 

Price of travelers’ edition, $2; of 


Textile Industries 
ton 
office edition, $2.50 

This year’s directory of the textile and 
allied industries is a very complete and 


satisfactory volume. It is believed to con- 








AMERICAN MACHINIST 


tain all the textile establishments of the 


United States, and it certainly forms an 


impressive exhibit of the magnitude of 


these industries. It also contains lists of 
agents and buyers of fabrics, of dealers in 
raw material and stock, of yarn manufac 
turers, dealers and agents, of commission 
and order mills and of dyeing and finish 
The book will be 


found of great value to all who have deal 


ing establishments, etc 


ings with textile establishments, including 


manufacturers of textile machinery 


\ series of carefully conducted experi 


ments with the German infantry rifle 
shows that the highest velocity of the 
projectile is not at the muzzle but some 
distance in front of it \ mean of ten 
shots showed a muzzle velocity of 630.¢ 
meters (2,068 feet) per second, while the 
maximum velocity, 650.2 meters (2,132 
feet) per second, was attained at dis 
tance of 3 meters (10 feet) from the 


muzzle. 


Mr. Joseph E. Bisseil, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has devised a noiseless cartridge for 
guns. He interposes between the powder 
charge and the bullet a trunk piston and 


a considerable quantity of machinery oil, 
the result being that while fenetration and 
the 


en- 


other effects remain about the same, 


noise of discharge is, strange to say, 
tirely done away with, and it is claimed 
that the from or- 


dinary cartridges are obtained, the noise 


while same results as 


made by the discharge cannot be heard at 
a distance of 5 feet from the gun. 


Miscellaneous Wants. 


Advertisements will be this 
head at 25 cents a line, each insertion. Copy 
should be sent to reach us not later than Sat 
urday morning for the ensuing weck’s issue. 
Answers addressed to our care will be for 
warded. 

Gear Wheels, gear cutting. Grant; 

Caliper cat. free. KE. G. Smith, Columbia, Pa. 

Punches & dies. Wal.M.Wks.,Waltham,Mass 

Shaftingstraighteners. J.H.Wells,Tampa,Fla. 

Wanted—Improvements in grinding machin 
ery. Address Box 1435, Providence, R. I 

Light and fine mach'y to order; models and 
elec. work specialty. E. O. Chase, Newark, N. J 
“Dies and Diemaking,”’ $1, post paid 
Send for index sheet 
turning & 


eare / 





inserted under 


see p 22 


s00k 
J.L.Lucas, Bridgeport,Ct. 
Wanted—One good second-hand 
boring machine. Address A. B. C., 


“Brandt's Triple Expansion Gaskets” are 
the best for boilers. Randolph Brandt, 55 
Cortlandt st., New York 


See 12 presses & dies for sheet-metals, 8S. FE 


cor. Machinery Hall, Buffalo Exposition. Fer 
racute Mch. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Machinery built by contract ; modern equip 
ment and organization; accurate work 


prompt delivery ;: low prices; weights up to 5 
tons. The Blanchard Machine Co., Boston. 

Gear and Milling cutters, adjustable ream 
ers and special tools; vertical millers, cutter 
and surface grinder and shears. Catalog of 
small tools free. R. M. Clough, Tolland, Conn 

Technical graduate in mechanical engi 
neering, 14 years’ experience as superinten 
dent, wishes to join some good party in the 
manufacture of a selling article: have capi 
tal. Address Box 369, AMER. MACHINIS1 

Purchaser for small manufacturing plant 
lot, 100x180 feet; machine shop, iS, two 
story, with line shaft and gasoline power 
foundry, 40x54, new modern equipment; good 
location: for sale cheap. Hart-Parr Co., Madi 
Wis 





son, 





and 


hand-colored tempering charts (A 
steel-working receipts and free sample 
of Monarch Welding Compound, all for $1 
these cover all difficult steel working; inval 
uable to machinists. W. M. Toy, Sidney, Ohio 


Two 
B), 36 


(40 years a steel worker) 

Institutions retiring from business having 
machine tools, brass and wood working ma 
chinery will find it to their interest to corres 
pond with us. We purchase complete plants 
or handle them on com. C. ¢ Wormer Mach 
Co., 55-59 Woodbridge st W Detroit, Mich 

Wants. 

Situation and Help Advertisements only in 
serted under this head. Rate 25 cents a@ line 
for each insertion, tbout sir words make a 
line. Vo advertisement under two lines a 
cepted, and no advertisements abbreviated 
The cash and copy should be sent to reat h 
us not later than Saturday morning for 
the ensuing week's issue inswers addressed 
to our care will be forwarded ipplicants 
may specify names to which their replies are 
not to be forwarded; but replies will not be 
returned. If not forwarded they will be de 
stroved without notice Original letters of 


recommendation or othe valu 
should not be inclosed to 


pondents, 


Situations Wanted. 


Mechanical 


papers of 


unknown coi 


draftsman wishes position Ad 


dress Box 382, AMERICAN MACHINIST 

All-around machinist wants steady position 
out of New York Hi. Weller, 503 Sth ave 
New York. 

By a young man, first-class vise, milling 
and gear cutting hand; 10 years’ experience 
have had charge of milling department SON 
370, AMERICAN MACHINIS1 

Machinist foreman, up to date, technically 


energetic, 
men to best advantage, experienced in 
saving devices, suitable position. 
376, AMERICAN MACHINIS1 

Designing draftsman, 17 years’ experience 
on marine and stationary engines, general and 
special machinery with leading firms, is open 
to engagement September 1; New York or 
vicinity preferred. Address Box Am. M 

Management or superintendency of machine 
works wanted by a practical man, thoroughly 


educated, ean organize and handle 
in labor 
Box 


desires 


oor 
oe, 


versed in cost reduction; from past experi 
ence can give a fair idea of saving to be 
effected upon investigating plant. Address 
s$ox 362, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


tool or model de 


first-class tool 


Position as foreman of 
partment or small shop, by 
maker on jigs, fixtures, gages, etc ; model pre 
cision and watch-tool work: gave satisfac 
tion and can refer to best shops in the coun 
try; age 27; fair technical education ; present 
location, Providence, R. I will go anywhere 
Box AMERICAN MACHINIST 

Position wanted with an old-established or 
growing concern, manufacturing stamped ol 
pieced sheet metal goods or specialties, as 
superintendent or foreman, where results will 


37D, 


be recognized; Al designer of every descrip 
tion of dies, tools and special machines 
handling men, ete.: 14 years’ experience 
Address Box 368, AMERICAN MACHINIS1 


Help Wanted. 


First-class patternmakers at the 
Trenton, N. J 


Wanted 
Reeves Machine Co., 


Wanted—-Experienced toolmakers : no labor 
trouble. Address Bullock Electric Mfg. Co 
Cincinnati 

Wanted—-Experienced men for responsible 
positions Address James Brady, 220 Broad 
way, New York 

Wanted—-First-class machinists I Ss 
Long Distance Automobile Co 07 Whiton 
st., Jersey City, N. J. 

Wanted—Machinists first-class lathe and 
floor hands; steady work; good pay. Address 
tox 153, Detroit, Mich 


Foreman wanted for up-to-date machine 
shop, employing about 60 men Address 38 
Modern, care AMERICAN MACHINIS1 


1 


draftsman of ¢ 
location within 20 
386, AMER. Macu 
floor hands, on: 
man Address 
Detroit, Mich 


Wanted—A_ mechanical 
least 5 


> years’ experience 
miles of New York. Box 
Wanted— Machinists; two 
good boring and turning mill 
Northern Engineering Works, 
Wanted—First-class metal patternmakers 
and machinists; state experience and refe 
ences. Address Box 373, AMER. MACHINIST 
Wanted—Two 
work in job shop; 
Fairmont Coal Co., 
Wanted 
enced on 


first-class machinists to 
steady work at good wages 
Fairmont, W. Va 

trass foundry foreman, 
valves and fittings: state 
(Continued on page.) 


exper! 
age, if 


nert 





In No. 30 writer 


mistake with 
Of course Mr 


the head-line made 
Mr. F. C. Fladd’s article. 
Fladd did not mean to say 
nor does he say that the die there described 

“the first cutting and drawing die,” but 
only that he had made the first one on the 
system described. 





Personal. 

Protessor J. S. 
the shops of the Georgia School of Tech 
\tlanta, 


with a 


Coon, superintendent of 


presented re 
the 
The mat 


nology, Ga., 


Was 


cently gold-headed cane by 


senior class of that institution. 
ter had been so quietly managed that the 


presentation was a complete surprise. 





Obituary. 


Col Barrows, 


Wim. E 
who was president of the Wels 


a mechanical en 
crineer, 


bach Light Company and served with dis- 


tinction during the Civil War, died at 

Havertord, Pa., recently. He was born in 

Hudson, Ohio, in 1842, and was educated 
Phillips Andover Academy. 


New Corporations. 


Machine Co., of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Curran, J. S. Gledhill and D 


Nepperham 
lyirectors: T. | 
«. Nolan, of Yonkers. 

New Era 
1 Exchange 
manufacturing 


office, 


object, 


Machinery Co.; principal 
plage. Jersey City, N. J.; 
capital, $200,000. 
I’. Bradstreet, Herbert 


machinery ; 
(,eorge 


Incorporators 


L. Keys, Richard M. Farries. 


Lombard Governor Co.; principal office, the 
Corporation Trust Co. Building, City, 
N. J.; object, manufacturing machinery ; capi 
tal, $500,000. Incorporators: Joseph Bennett 
McLaren. 


Jersey 


Homer Loring, K. Kk. 


Premier Manufacturing Co.; principal of- 


fice, 1421 Atlantic avenue, Atlantic City, 
N,. 2 object, manufacturing tools; capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Rodman Corson, 


Luther Corson, John H. Applegate. 





Pierce Motor Vehicle Co.; principal office, 
East Bound Brook, N. J.; object, manufactur 
ing automobiles; capital, $40,000. Incorpora 
tors: Ray V. Pierce, V. Mott Pierce, Hugh C. 


Pierce, Elmer S. Smith, Wm. K. Bassford, Jr. 


M. & C. Name Plate Machine Co. ; principal 
oftice, 1007 Grand street, Hoboken, N. J.; ob 
ject, manufacturing machinery for name 
plates; capital, $4,000. Incorporators: Frank 


J. Marion, Mc 
Cutcheon 
The Lnited 

fice, the Corporation Trust Co. Building, Jer- 
City, N. J manufacturing en- 
gines, ete. ; capital, $250,000. Incorporators: 
J. Wesley Allison, Kenneth K. McLaren and 
William Milnes Maloy. 


Nathans [le 


Iiarry N. Marvin, Wallace 


States Power Co. ; principal of- 
object, 


sey 


trical Manufacturing Co. ; prin- 








cipal office, 235 Grove street, Jersey City, N. 
J.; object, manufacturing eleetrical machin 
ery; capital, $125,000. Incorporators: Thos. 


A. Nathans, 
briskie, 


John A. Nathans, 
Edwin C. Ranney. 


Frank L. Za 


United principal office, New 
Jersey Registration & Trust Co. Building, 525 
Main street, East Orange, N. J.; 
facturing railway supplies; capital, $20,000. 
Incorporators: Alfred G. Brown, Edward B. 
Hawkins, Albert R. Palmer. 

The 


Supply Co. ; 


object, manu 


Imperial 


Manufacturing Company, of 


St. Paul, Minn., to manufacture electrical de- 
vices 


and steam-heating apparatus. M. D. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Help Wanted—Continued, 


now employed and wages expected. 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Machinists wanted at San Francisco; 
be Se 





ood, 


3OX 


wages 





$5.50 per day; bonus of 50c. additional per 
day for one year of satisfactory service. Box 
b7U0, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


Good patternmakers, both wood and metal, 
desiring steady employment, will tind it to 
their advantage to apply to the General Elee 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wanted—-Iron and brass foundry foremen ; 
capable of handling men to advaatage ; under 
stands molding machines and mixing metal. 
Address Box 372, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—Good machinists to work in open 
shop at Detroit, Mich.; permanent employ 
ment and good pay for competent and steady 
men. Address R., care AMER. MACHINIST. 

Wanted—Mechanical draftsman; one who 
has had experience on electrical machinery and 


tool work preferred; state experience and 
name of last employer. Box 339, AM. Macn. 
Wanted—Working foreman for turret de 


partment, to take charge of 10 turret and 
screw machines; state experience, wages ex 
pected and references. box 340, AM. MACH. 


We invite applications from machinists and 


moideis; give references, experience and 
Wages expected; work on air compressors. 


Franklin Air Compressor Co., Franklin, Pa 
A large New York factory requires the ser 


Vices of a few mechanical draftsmen for in 
tricate work; state age, experience and sal 
ary; permanent positions. Box 381, Am. M. 
Wanted——Machinist or patternmaker’ in 
every shop or manufacturing locality, as 


agent; go.d opportunity for bright man to 
add to his reguiar salary. Address W., Box 


SUL, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Machinists Two or three good, 
machinists for shop building slide 
gins; loeation Western 
aress, stating age and 
AMERICAN MACHINIST, 

Wanted-—Draftsmen experienced in = struc 
tural and mechanical work; good salaries and 
peimanent position to the right men; give 
iecord, stating experience and salary expected 
Box 347, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Blacksmiths.—-Two good general machine 
blacksmiths for machine shop near Pittsburgii, 
’a.: good wages and steady work will be 
given to competent men. Address, stating age 
and experience, Box 358, AMER. MACHINIS1 

We are enlarging our works, and. will 
shortly require an increased number of skilled 


all-round 

valve en 
Pennsylvania. Ad 

experience, , 


tox OHT, 


mechanics; we invite application from pat 
tern makers, molders and machinists. Ad 
dress the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wanted—-An experienced manager and me 
chanical engineer accustomed to up-to-date 
methods for producing small and medium ma 


chine work of best quality and cheaply; sal 
ary and best of references required. Address 
Pox 346, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


Want+ed—FEstimater and designer; must be 
fairly well up in sheet metal work, principally 
brass: must be able to design tools and make 
his own drawings: to an able and wide-awake 
man a permanent position can be assured 
Address, giving particulars, Box 371, AM. M 

Wanted—tIron foundry foreman; one famil- 
iar with iron valves and fittings; must under 
stand molding machinery, and capable of 
handling men to best advantage; foundry em 


ploying about 25 bench, 15 floor and 25 ma 
chine molders. Address Box 359, Am. Macu. 

Wanted—A competent manager, to take 
complete charge of a large iron foundry 


equipped with power cranes in a Pennsylvania 


town; an interest in the business would be 
set aside for a proper man; must have good 
business and mechanical training Address 
tox 341, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Wanted—Competent salesman in gas and 
gasoline engine and steam pump lines; must 


be energetic ; resourceful and of good charac 
ter and habits; give full information in re 
gard to previous employment and salary ex 
pected ; permanent position, with good oppor 


tunities, for the right man. Box 303, Am. M. 
Wanted—-Ixperienced machinists accus 


tomed to accurate, 
need not apply: 


first-class work: others 
the work is making jigs, fix 
tures, etc. ; good shop; modern methods ; 
wages to competent, progressive men. Ad 
dress, stating age, experience, reference and 
wages expected, Leland & Fauleoner Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wanted—Assistant superintendent as gen 
eral foreman for machine shop near New 
York employing 100 men, doing good work of 
medium weight: must be up in modern prac 
tice and know how to produce work at mini 
mum cost ; state age, experience in full, refer 
ences, salary expected. Address Box 380, 
AMERICAN MACHINIS1 

We are building an entire new works whict! 


good 





August I5, 


I9OI 





will be completed about September 15, and in- 
vite applications from machinists, toolmakers, 
draftsmen, department foremen, pattern- 
makers, blacksmiths, ete., on air compressors 
only experienced, strictly temperate, free men 


ned apply; permanent positions and good 
Wages guaranteed. Gray & Blaisdell, Brad 


ford, Da 

A practical and experienced superintendent 
to take full charge of a plant employing about 
‘0 hands; must be experienced in the con 
struction of mechanical clockworks and be 
able to design special tools and direct their 
manufacture ; a good chance for an energetic 
man; applications stating age, experience 
references and salary expected, will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address Box 378, A. M 

Wanted—Superintendent for machine shop 
employing from 50 to 60 men on fine dupli 


cate work; a married man between 35 and 40 
preferred who has had experience on dupli 
cate work, such as lathe, drill chucks, et: 

and is fully competent to systematize work 
and handle men to best advantage: give past 
experi nee, references and salary expected, 
also state if employed at present, and when 
available: all correspondence held in = conti 


dence. Address Box 331, AMER. MACHINIS1 

Wanted—An experienced draftsman, de 
signer and foreman, to take an interest and 
position in a machine shop in a thriving 
Western city of 300,000 population ; business 
well established, doing a general repair and 
jobbing business in boilers, engines, pumps 
new and second hand; dealers in pipe. valves 
fittings and engineers’ supplies, and steam 
heating, contracting and the erection of powet 
plants; party can invest $5,000 and upwards 
Address Box 374, AMERICAN MACHINIST, giv 
ing references and particulars. 


HELP WANTED 


IN PARIS, FRANCE. 








for a large machine shop (steam engines 
pumps, dynamos, etc.) whose tools’and meth 
ods are to be renewed according to the latest 


and best American practice 
ist. As ‘*‘Chief Tool Foreman, or Manager of 

Tools and Appliances ’’— 

A thoroughly up-to-date, progressive, 
tematic and live man; experienced on 
grade, heavy and light, labor-saving toois 
practical toolmaker and all-round skilled me 
chanic, familiar with the designing of al 
kinds of devices, jigs, fixtufes, ete., for cheap 
ening production; able to take charge of al 
tools and machine tools in the shop, to keep 
them working to the best advantage and up 
to full capacity; with first-class products 
competent to indicate in the drawing-room the 
most economical forms of pieces, and in the 
shop the most appropriate tools and methods 
for working them, also to make estimates of 
“elementary rate fixing’ or of “‘time-limits 
for the various pieces. 

He must “understand” the handling ot 
skilled and unskilled labor, and, if possible, a 


SVs 


high 





man speaking a little French preferred; but 
he will have nothing to do directly with the 
workmen in the shop but only with those in 
the toolroom, and with the higher staff in the 
office, in the drawing-room or in the shop 
None but a first-class man, with best refer 


ences, testimonials and recommendations fron 


high-grade concerns, need apply No union 
man. 
State age, nationality, languages spoken 


fully past experience and salary expected, and 
whether married or single. Permanent situa 
tion to the right man. Address Box 385, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST, New York and London 
2d. As ‘‘Assistant Tool-Maker’’ to the Chief 

Toot Foreman— 

A young, energetic, practical, wide-awake 
and skilled machinist, with the same genera! 
character and aptitudes as above mentioned, 
specially as assistant in the shop and tool- 
room, for keeping small and machine 
tools in order, making these machines do all 
they were designed to do, handling directly 
10 .o 20 men in the toolroom, and training 
the skilled and unskilled workmen with new 
tools and time-limits, till these can be com 
mitted to the “general foreman’; should be 
able to tell a man how to do everything, and 
to do it himself if the man cannot Perma 
nent situation to the right man No union 
man. Address as above, Box 3S4. Amer 
ICAN MACHINIST, New York and London 
3d. As ‘Assistant Draitsman’’ to the Chief 

Tool Koreman— 

A young man having had experience in the 
designing of tools, jigs, fixtures, et« practi 
cal machinist and good draftsman; familiar 
with the most,economical forms of pieces in 
engines and dynamos, adapted to up-to-date 
teols and metuods of working: specially as 


tools 


assistant in the drawing-room Permanent 
situation to the right man. No union man 
Address as above. Box 385, AMERICAN Ma 


CHINIST, New York and London 












